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HEN a e Ameri 1 ( 
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pride its first decennial versart ( 
was present. from ed or associate 
specinea, remarked w ustere ple r\ 
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77 
Cwenty hive vears may permis e 
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nearty rene? I hum 1¢ s 


tution however modest in scope, may well warrant som 


commemoration. Most of those who now take nd we hope re 
our journal are too young to remember the earlier part 
torv; and moreover, there are features of the stor f its or 
mt - +1] vl +] 
in general 

\merica had not been wholly without histori 
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earlier times than the vear 1805 Besides the organs of lo 
torical societies, we had from 1857 to 1875 the / torical Wasi 


edited during most of its careet v Henry B. Daws m, a robust 


political partisan, stoutly polemical; and the ntennia ear IsSv¢ 
had brought into existence the \/agazin f mericar istoy 


edited successively by John Austin Stevens, jr., the Reverend D1 
B. F. De Costa, and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb eful maga; 


were, but they belonged to and represente period when the 


its heroes and of the Fathers” in general, the 

and discoveries, endlessly disputable, and the local and antiqu 
details of the colonial period, were regarded as the 1 

of American history, and those were the subjects with which their 


pages were fille d: also they were cor fine 1 t \meri 
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er, the study of history in the United States had passed 
idvanced stage of development. It had become less 


less contracted in view. Its chief motive powers had 


e hands of elderly antiquarians into those of young 


] 1) 1] teac} 


Where in 1857 there had been a dozen college teachers 


1 7 + 
e cou 1895 there were nearly or quite a hun 
earl f of them had studied in Germ universities 
s, before the French universities had developed theit 
cellences, Germat was the Mecca of the ambitious 
cal student nd the Germat seminary t place 
Iving cot ( W storical 
wi it ree 


ot r study was familiar They were readers 

[ wl icl il d othe es | 
d of he H forique tou ded by \I mod in 
st of them probably regarded as the best model of 
u should be It was cet tas si 
protessio! n the U1 ed ites had ined cer 
cert stage ol nportance id influence in he 
1. its members would wish to establish a periodical 

CT histor ( i schol rsh No d ( sider ible 
direction came from the foundation of the Englis/ 
7’, whose initial number (January, 1886), with Lord 

u ticle, made so brilliant a beginning. That impulse 
( he ed n Ww US by the visits Dp | Var1ous 
vers es, | hat yveat by he mrs editor of tl t 
M lell Creightot fterward bishop of Peterborough 


in. who came to America as representative of Em- 


re. Cambridge, at the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
t rd University The present writet t leas re- 


thoughts. and he presumes the same to have been true 
\t all events. the notion was in the air. 


is of the Review, there was an element of 


ctual genes! 
incidence—coincidence made fortunate by the amiable 


Iness which characterizes the historical profession in 
nd which, we may presume, springs naturally from the 


hit of looking at all sides of questions in his field. At 


ch of the subjects most nearly allied to history had one 
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into a mor 
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members well that from the time of his brief talk with Dr. Creigh- 
ton the desire to see America pr vided with a scientific historical 
Sournal of her own. and to help if possible in its establishment, was 
fortunate Cc 
i 
| 
i 
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sustaimmed \ Val LOT ( \ \ 
times so ereal a and a vrs i 
progress of learning in -America excellent 
they Would Ave peen the ettet Lot! Villy’ 
drawing their material trom a W r cir 
su a subject as poltu econon n which 1 
ind tendency «il mport CT 
ving different journals that rept 
doctrine prevalent at various universities, i 
hand, as history 1s pursued in tere 
doctrine have no corresponding degre : \ 
Nill s Ty Lilt ul \ l l 
+) t the first scientifi \imerical tor 
any ense the orgal sin titul 1 l 
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Vers es were l 
l = Cf l 
somet 1 Ik ¢ 1 n sing 1 
Harvat Cornell. at ‘he Tinivere 
\ pment was so neat imultar ae 4 
ya Val i Wal I 
of extensive peration, in the 1 vement 
part of histori irs in other universitic antes 
was tramed Dy ess \ \ 
autumn had come to | ca from I-ngiat " 
earnil and his gifts as a teacher, exner 
journalistic reviewing and some share in Me ft rs’ Wo! f ( 
fiistorica Rei ra Late Nove 
trustees ot Corne L’nivers L prove 
W i snould e ed ( ef. ‘ 
Professors Moses ‘ Tyler and George L. | 
Cl ed Wilh 11 Was, D rs ( 

possession oft Corne Univers! 
historical profession in genet wer f course vit 1 
expected 

During that same autumn of while t Corn nro fe 
ot historv was shaping his plans, the tacult t tor n Hat 
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vard University, which at that time consisted of Professors Emer- 
ton, Gross, Maevane, Channing, and Hart, and in a less technical 
sense included Justin Winsor and Professor W. J. Ashley, were en- 
gaged in plans of a similar nature, but providing on a much broader 
asis for co-operation on the part of historical faculties in other 
institutions. It does not appear that either project was known to 
e framers of the other until the meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Association in the closing days of December, 1894. At that 
time there were some private conversations on the subject, but not 
such as would spread definite knowledge or would necessarily check 
€ separate maturing of the two projects. It happened, however, 
that both Mr. Stephens and Mr. Emerton, very naturally, during 


e course of that session consulted Professor George B. Adams of 


Yale respecting their plans Strongly impressed, as indeed was 
4a th the desirability of having one historical 


jour! supported bv all the strength that the historical scholars oft 
tne cou I could suppiv, rather than two competing yournals 


completely representative, Mr. Adams on the last day of the year 


wrote to both informants, in terms intended to bring about a union 


of forces \t Harvard the effect of his representations was to cause 


suspension of plans until a formal conference, representative of 
various universities and scholars, could be had. To Cornell he had 
suggested that the project there formed might be widened to include 


such representatives 


the capacity of associate editors, while stil 
1 recognition of the generous pecuniary provisions made by the trus- 
ees of Cornell University, Mr. Stephens should be editor-in-chief. 

On February 11, 1895, Professor Stephens formally submitted 
to the executive committee of the Cornell trustees a project embody- 
ing these modifications of his original plan. On the next day the 
executive committee adopted this project, made liberal provisions 


for the initial expenses of the review and for its subsequent main- 


tenance, and voted an increase of Professor Stephens’s salary. A 
circular letter dated February 17, and signed by Professors Tyler, 


Burr, and Stephens, was sent to about a dozen historical scholars in 
different parts of the country, outlining the plan and inviting the 
recipients to act as associate editors assisting Professor Stephens 
and his Cornell colleagues. Meanwhile, however, on January 28, 
the Harvard professors had sent invitations to a larger number of 
scholars, in various places, asking them to come to a conference in 
Cambridge at Easter, to consider the foundation, on some co-opera- 
tive plan, of an American Historical Review. Not unnaturally, it 


so happened that Professor Adams and at least three others of those 
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to whom these invitations went were also among the dozen wl 


tew days later, received the invitations from Cornell, and all these 


= 


ee, each on his own motion, wrote immediately to both parties. in 


the same sense in which Mr. Adams writte stage 
urging the advantages of a combina 1 of forces 

Forthwith Professor Stephens, at the instance of th rm 
group, journeyed to Boston, to Providence, and to New Haven, 
everywhere seeking the means of harmonizing the Cornell plan with 
the desire so widely expressed for a single journal, with a trul 
national basis. As a result of these consultations at ( ung 
correspondence it was agreed that both plans, and the whole matte 
of the journal, should be laid before a general conference of those 
interested, to be he d at New Yor m April 6 rhe ¢ | \ 
was dated March 20, went out over six representative signatures. 
those of Professors Emerton, Tyler. and Adat rote 
President) H. P. Judson of Chicago, Professor McMaster of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Sloane 
(afterward of Columbia University ) Those invited were 
professors of history in the leading universities and coll \ 
the time the conference took place, the Cornell authorities wer 
posed to waive all the provisions that had accompanied their 
vention, except the proviso that the editor-in-chief. s] 
Cornell professor. Morse Stephens personally had decl 
a co-operative plan was adopted and the Cornell plan rejected he 
would do all he could to persuade Cornell to withdraw from 
and would offer to surrender that port 1 vhicl 
been granted in view of the editorial work Phoug! r \ 
of his trustees made it unnecessarv for him to carn 
erous sacrifice, it is only just to add, bv a little anticipation, that hi 
cheerfully surrendered the post of editor-in-chief for whic! 
been designated, and throughout the initial vears of the Review did 
yeoman service of much value in the Board of Editors 


The conference of April 6, 1895, held in the rooms of the Re 
form Club in New York City, was attended by twenty-six persons, 
of whom seventeen are still living. The twenty-six were: Mr 
Charles Francis Adams,’ Professors George | 
Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr, Dr. Frederic Bancroft, [1 
fessor Edward G. Bourne’? of Western Reserve University (p1 
fessor-elect in Yale . Professors Jol n W Burge ss of Columbia, 


Edward P. Cheyney of the University of Pennsylvania, and William 


A. Dunning of Columbia, Mr. Paul L. Ford.) Professor Herbert D 
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IN \litchell f Harttord Theological Seminary Dana ( 
Pennsylvar Herbert L. Osgood! of Columbia nd 
Ik f Pennsvlvania, Mr. John ( Ropes Pro 
\l Salt n o Vassar, Sloane Princetor and 
t ( irles J. Stille ot el] 
| Cor nd George M. Wrong of Toront: 
( erence, by unanimous agreement, the main outlines 
e proposed review were s¢ ed io meet 
exce » far as they might be assume publishes 
ve ciation of guarantors uld be formed, 
| 
eeing in the aggregate two uusand di rs per annum for 
I nd needed, tor a third ve ir, aiter W ic] t was hoped 
k zw would be supporting. It was also resolved 
] lit 1 
erence s uid elect an edl five members 
t manag editor and, a term oO one vear, 
executive committee, in ¢ irge otf tne ew undertaking. 
irs Adams, Hart, McMaster, Sloane nd Stephens were 
s the first Board of Editors In order that the West 
1 
ill represented in the conference, might have a represen- 
the Board, Professor Judson of Chicago was presently 
eroup The Board elected as its chairman Professor 
s its secretary and treasurer Professor Hart: and to thes« 
we uit {is r vears, the Rez Was signally 1n 
or invaluable services, especially in all business matters \ 
e editor (the writer of these pages, managing editor 1895 
02-1020) was chosen to serve as executive officer under 
+1 1 4} + + 7) 
rd‘of six t was resolved by the Board that the first num 
} ew quarterly should appear on the first of October. 


ments were presently made with the Macmillan Company 


York as publishers. It is a pleasure to bear testimony in 


e to the uniformly ppy relations which during twenty- 
I ive subsisted between these publishers and the editors, 
| ] ] anil > 
kindness and consideration with which, especially in the 
f he Board fr the } nnine sent 
ree jams. 18 2: Albert B. Har Harrv 
Q Iochn B. McMaster Q VW M.S Ror 
Morse Ste 5, 18 Andrew C. McLa Bo8—1914; J 
cor Geo T Burr yrs Frederic rner 
es H. Robinsotr Edward P. Cheyney ) Carl 
| | 2: Claude H. Van Tyr 
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Foster of Dartmouth, Dr. Herbert Friedenwald of Philadeiphia. 
1 1) : 1 1] ‘ 
Prot rs Charles Gross! and Albert Bushne Hart of Harvard, 
}. | lameson of Brown University, McMaster of Pennsylvania, 
Stepher 
] 
expense 
vuarant 
two ve 
+1] the 
elected 
tative ij 
added t 
‘ il 
1 
adebpted 
\ 
( rles | Haskins, 1917 9; Williston Walker, 192 
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earlier years, the president of the compat r. ¢ tt 
iced his experience and saga it\ it t ery + 
LO Lilie pt rrect y with W chn the pu ] I \ | 
everv ettort to use the pages or the 1 
ot their other pu cat ns Vevel twel ny 
suggestion come from them as t Val 
be treated in the pages voted ! review \ 
matters their course |! en so generou 
een of service the cause rv, I I 
} Inv + \1 
peiongs to he Viacn Company 
New Era Printing Company ot Lancastel enns\ . 
the second Ve een the printers t tiie 
manv details involved in that function have 
taithtul, intelligent, a emecien ervice 
During the next months of 1&g5 the f Editor 
: 
twotold labor to pertorm, thal of securn 
the Review might be possibile at d that of uri for its earliet 
1 
numbers such contributions that it 1 t be e1 table 
former purpose, members of the Board a , 
ference canvassed eir friends and their uw rsit 1 
Harvard and Yale constituencies stood tore! t in 1 uu 
subscriptions; other institutions in which grouy f guarantor ere 
found were Cornell, icago, l’rincetol the versit ] 
vania. that of loronto, and the Hartford logical Seminar 
The second recorded subscripet the tur re 
five to fiftv-five dollars more than thi hundt pet 
assured the new journal of an annu fut f mort n S20 
per annum for neriod of three vears \ meetit : 2 \ 
edit rs were form elected ¢ ; tert 
to expire in trom o1 to <ix venrs tprt ent ectahlicl 
| +1 ‘ 1 } 
his accounts. Similar meetings wert in December of 180 
1807 \leanwhile. tl need of Es 
four meetings in eacl f these vear nd 11 1] uent rs it | 
heen its practice to have three meetings yearly, meetings of 1 4 
value to the conduct of the jour Many scientific 1 
} ] ] | } 1 
merely nominal boards, composed of distingul hed members w 
onlv lend their names, but ours s been at 1 f editors 
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most historical journals, they should consist of four sorts and should 
be organized in four divisions: “ body articles ’, documents hereto- 
fore unpublished, reviews of books, and items of news respecting 


either the historical profession or new publications or developments 


in the field of history, European or American—tor the title dmert- 


can Historical Review never implied confinement to the history of 
\merica, nor any other emphasis upon it than what the natural flow 

Concerning articles, the preliminary circular put forth by the 
hoard of Editors said, “the three criteria for contributions to the 


Review are: that they shall be fresh and original in treatment; that 


7 7 ] 
shall be the result of accurate scholarship; and that they shall 
ve distinct literary merit Articles which fulfill these conditions 


will be welcomed on any field of history.” Laudable desires, still 


entertained though at the end of twenty-five years the editors 


would be obliged to confess, somewhat ruefully, that not everything 
they have printed has conformed to all these standards \ stream 


cannot rise higher than its source; with our best endeavors, the 


level our journal can attain is in some degree conditioned by the 


actual facts of a world, a country, and a profession in which not 


everyone who has something to say can say it well In Parliament 
there are “ papers by command”: an historical review, even though 
many papers are based on editorial request or suggestion, cannot 


wavs command all the excellences its ideals might require. 
Neither in respect to articles solicited, nor in their selection from 
among articles offered, nor in respect to the reviewing of books, 
have the editors ever s« ught, either bv choice of subject or DY sug- 
gestions as to treatment, to favor any particular school or to sustain 
any doctrinal tendency in American historical work. They have 
wished their journal to be the organ of no circle less extensive than 
the whole American historical profession. They have desired to.be 


hospitable to every variety of historical thought that is at all current 


among the members of that profession, and have had no “ policy” 
but, while maintaining high standards of method and of scholarship, 
to be catholic in matters of opinion. If it has so happened that all 


the editors have been professors, and if the tone of the journal has 
been distinctly academic, those limitations have their explanation. 
\ professor in an important university hears of more of the good 


work that is going on than comes to the knowledge of one less cen- 


~ 


counselling with him since the date 1901) when a member of the 
board became managing editor. 
\ +} tan } 2000 068) nteangd 
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Che old files of correspondence from those early days bring back 
pleasal recollections otf many hist rical students ot the older gven- 


eration who helped the new journal on many occasions and with 


cordial good-will, and whose generous encouragement is remem- 
bered with affectionate gratitude—Charles Francis Adams and 
1) el H. Chamberlain, Jacob 


there public men now Who take 
+ \ 
these m«e of Civil War times 
memory of younger men now g 


or Charles Gross, who could be relied on for constant aid and sym 


pathetic counsel; or Paul Ford, with his wondertul resources ot 


vert Adams; and grateful remem- 
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e sagacious Her 


brance of the many friends of the new journal who are happily still 
livi Especially interesting are the many messages oft congratu 
tion upon the first number, for they show plainly how pleased were 


our scattered workers in history to find themselves so numerous and 


capable of co-operative effort so large and varied 


The pieces printed under the rubric “ Documents” in this first 
number had not the same importance as some that have since been 
publishe ut at least one has always the satisfaction of feeling, with 
respect to this section, that what value its contents may have is per- 
manent Articles mav be superseded, reviews of books serve in the 

main a temporary purpose, but original materials usually retain 


their value unimpaired. What one would like best would be to 


print, quarter after quarter, a series of documents found in privat 
hands or houses. and so exposed to destruction—brands rescued 
from the burning—ve SU . character as to revolutionize 1m 
portant cl ers of history; but this is too much to expect. We 


] ] hether 


mav be content in twenty-five years if we have made, whether from 
additions to the documentary material for history, chiefly, of course, 
\merican history. 

In the earlier volumes there was a rubric for bibliographies of a 
certain sort, lists of original materials mostly, but this was before 
ong abandoned. In the twentieth volume, on the other hand, the 


practice was begun of reserving a special place, with the heading 


Notes and Suggestions”, for minor contributions, fruits ot re- 
search having a limited scope and yet a certain importance. In 
Europe historical journals such by-products of the historian’s 


trade abound: in our case, though the notes actually sent in have 


miral Mahan, that “ veray parfit gentil knight’, John C. Ropes and 
James Schouler, Edward M. Shepard and Justin Winsor \re 
the same interest in history as did 
BY The old letters bring up too the 
one, colleagues like Edward Bourne 


as had been expected 
Of all the contents of e first 


nt to justify the 
rv had announced t ‘ rr = wer 
W lv eip \ series t ew 


il twenty S ; n 
reviewed It has bee ‘ 
them all the important histor 
States, and the most important e 7 
European countries, but their success in ol ng 1 tte 
the European publishers has naturally beet — we 
been their desire that the b decerilbed ed 
resent all fields and varieti rf Stor 
but also ecclesiastical. leg m a 
cultural historv, and the general | 
There were not w ting 1 eT 
those to whom such an inclusiveness appear 
reviewer of the first number mentioned with 1 
review of Brigges’s T) 
strayed in”, as if the chief personage of history wer 


history properly speaking, because his stor oa ae 


siastical history and so relegated to the exclusive care of ec 
and their journals, or as if the empire of history could bi f 
bv creating as many independent satrapi bl l re 
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to meddle in any territory but such as no one else desired. If any 
of the readers of our journal have preferred a narrower view, the 
editors cherish the modest hope that they have done them a little 
them occasionally to look over their fences 

ig in the conduct of the journal, in this or in 
other departments, that the editors would wish to emphasize, it is 
that the <Jmerican Historical Review has always been edited pri- 


marily in the interest of its readers; indeed, it may fairly be said 


tl the readers’ interests have solely been regarded, except in cases 
where, such considerations standing equal, other interests could 
legitimately be taken into account. Thus, in the selection of re- 


viewers, it is not the author, still less the publisher, whose interests 


have been considered, but those of the reader. For his benefit we 


have sought the aid of the reviewer most qualified in respect to 


knowledg¢ idgment, and fairness of mind. Men’s books have not 
been reviewed by their colleagues and friends—neither by their 
enemies, but the “ history man” usually has none—not that friend 

ll | but readers 


rue or enemy might not judge his book fairly, 

might not think so. (Says Confucius, ‘“ Under an apple-tree adjust 

not your hat; in a cucumber-patch tie not your shoe.”) It is a 

pleasant reward for the pains expended on these details that, so far 
1 


as is remembered, no one has ever accused the Review of 


or the opposite vice—except once the publisher of a very bad text- 


book 
Text-books are a special variety, and require a special treatmen@® 


Some have thought it beneath the dignity of an historical quarterly 
of the three-decker class to concern itself with these freight-carry 
ing merchantmen. In the minds of the editors, however, the con- 

lling consideration was that historical books of this sort are more 
used than any others, that a large portion of our readers are text- 
book-using teachers, and that it is particularly hard to obtain dis- 
interested judgments respecting such volumes. There is a fierce 
light that doth beat upon a text-book. For several years the device 
emploved by the Review was to retain a special group of five men, 
good teachers and good scholars, one in ancient history, one in 
medieval, one in modern, one in English, and one in American his- 
tory, no one of whom had himself written a text-book or was likely 
to do so, but each of whom was a good judge of that genus, and to 
entrust to him all text-books that came in from his particular field. 
Fairer and more comparable judgments, based on more uniform 


standards, were thus secured; but after the establishment of the 


History Teacher's Magazine, with its admirable arrangements for 
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securing competent and disinterested reviews ot tex 5 seemed 
best to resign that whole class of volumes, w1 i few exce s, to 
that excellent journal 
C}t reviews in gener: what the e rs een 
maic- lae which ] } 
indicated in a circular which they have se vers 
It is desired the review oO OOK ‘ 
to the reader a clear ind comprehensive ‘ 
tents, of its merits, of its place in the literature e s 
the amount tive contr tion to k ‘ ‘ ‘ 
that the rev take pains st I t ‘ < 
conception of the nature and intent < 
a due regard to its species and 1 S¢ It s eve ‘ ( Cl 
bered t t e re is te le | t 
readers, and not for the satistaction of the I ‘ ) » 
pathy rf tesy i se ol attachme eadiness 
i different point of vie S ild t therefore e reviewer 
from the straig ird expressio ers¢ ere ‘ 
tertained otherwise the Review 4 t rut 
of upholding a high standard of histori 
Whatever general suggestions mig . 
7 
ers, the qua ot t ¢ reviews Ve eT 1 


what the reviewers make it 


justified in asking them to m what the ve W ‘ eve 
substituting his judgment for that of an expert whom he has selected 

the best appraiser. If an author considers his reviewer's c1 
As ill-founded, he has full liberty to reply, provided his re ( 
a confined to matters of fact, capable of being settled one way o1 
e other, as distinguished from matters of opinion, on which author 


ndreviewer might differ endlessly and without result 


Hour reviews have been on the average 
$ign or not to sign, most of our reviewers sign their reviews | it 
is an uncomfortable thing to speak ill of a man’s book when he 
next Christmas season of peace on earth you are going to meet him 


at the meeting of the American Historical Associatiot Is it not 


perceptible that we “let ourselves go” a little more wl we are 
reviewing the book of an Englishman, a Frenchmat t Cr in 
No one wishes to see revived that “slashing” variety f review 


which delighted our grandfathers, or to emulate the controvers 
manners of the Germans 33 but, as the circular indicates, if standard 
are to be maintained, reviewers must speak their min vithout 
fear, favor, affection, or hope of reward’ 
Of the final section of the Review's contents, that devoted 
r now ti wat 


manorun 
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items of historical news, it 1s sufficient to say that, while in the first 


tied by Professor Earle W. Dow of Michigan, in the next three or 


to ) 1) I ces G. Davenport of the Carnegie Institution of 
Vashington, tora number Of vears past, the majority of the -Amerfri- 
can wems ! Ve een provided Dy led nund Burnett ol the 
same institution, the greater number the DY Lrotessor 
] 
George er ot Weslevan niversit' 
lLet us vy return to the external history of e Revier be 
tore t it the sec ad number, there were, including the guar- 
irs, 850 subscribers wo years later there were a thousand 
\t t t tis to say 1 November and Wecember ISQ7, the 
+1 + +] - ] 
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l I ere were 50 W » were ers 
) na tsO ( were Mempers oO Wi! he 
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1 1 1 | 4 4 
scribers te e The leading members of the Assoc ons 
+1 + + 7 + + + 
ecutive Cou me were reluctar ) assun ny finan- 
( responsibility for the journal, vet the logic of the situation and 
+] } } ] meotateet la; > 
cons eT! 1 ) e obrects W ch potn ins ( procia med 
oug called for some sort of organic relatio1 
\t its Cleveland meetin ot Decemlbe the ( uncil, as a 
neasure Vote SUDSICY reasul Ol e Cu 
ota do il member, in return tor which the numbers ot the Rei Cw 
f luly October, 1898, should be sent to each member of the 


ing, in December, 1898, proceeded to make a more permanent ar- 
rangement with the Board of Editors According to its terms, the 
\ssociation was thenceforward to pay to the publisher two dollars 
per annum for each member, in return for which the Review was to 
be sent to each: and the Council of the Association was to have the 
right to elect members of the Board, as their terms expired. 


In 1o0r. on the resignation of the managing editor, Professor 


in, of the University of Michigan, a member 


1.1 
Andrew C. McLaughl 
of the Board, was chosen to that position. In addition to the fresh 


intelligence and wisdom he brought to it, he benefited the journal 


six volumes all were written by the managing editor, in the next 
tour volumes those relating to European history were kindly sup- 
Historical Association, with a view to aid. The Association had up 
\ssociatior \ vear later the Association, at its New Haven meet- 
| 
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} 


, th h serious 


le eaitors did not attac 
} 


importance to the inquiry. Since it is admitted that, under what- 


ever ownership, a scientific journal ought to be edited solely in the 

interest of its readers (and the readers, in this instance, are, nearly 
all, members of the Association), it is only in the case of substantial 


pecuniary profits that it can matter who is its owner; and ]| 


ecuniary 
profits could not in this case be expected. As a matter of fact, the 
\ssociation assumed ownership just in time to incur the heavy 
responsibilities resulting from the extraordinarily enhanced cost of 
paper and printing But under the circumstances the Board of 


Editors, when acting in the interest of the Association, has taken 


tant 1,- ] + 

no different action from what it would have taken if acting solely 
on its own responsibility—it has reduced the number of pages and 
+1] Lert low? De? th +t ] ] ] 
otherwise kept down expenses, without, it is hoped, seriously im- 

pairing the usefulness of the journal. 

nt] th tre Far 

\pparently the transfer of ownership, or questions respecting 


1 1 


it, would have excited little interest if iad not been involved 


with questionings raised at the same time concerning the constitu- 


I> 1 
} 


tion and management of the Association itself. Lut the recent his- 


tory of the American Historical Association is another story,* and 
it suffices here to say that that society, which like most other such 


iad hitherto been managed by a moderate number of those 


societies 


most interested, was in 1915 undergoing a mild revolution or reor- 


ranization in a democratic sense. Students of the history of demo- 
cratic revolutions know that, from the most violent to the most 
hey present certain analogies. When constitutions are 


thrown into the melting-pot, it is natural to question anything that 


~ 


urbane, 


looks like special privilege, any arrangement that seems to be based 
on history rather than on logic. So Messieurs les Rédacteurs be- 
came les citoyens rédacteurs, with entire complaisance, but are 
still elected by the Council in the same manner, and, it is hoped, for 
he same reasons, as before. 

When the Review had completed its twentieth volume, it printed® 
a classified statement of the fields in which its many articles had 
lain \ fresh calculation, made now that the number of volumes 
has increased from twenty to twenty-five, would require little change 
in some of the indications which the former list gave as to the in- 
terests and predilections of American historical writers; thus, the 
proportion of articles in American history still remains about forty 
per cent But the last five years show one striking difference. The 


ry from its foundation in 1884 to the year 1909 has already been 


legal authority sustained that sem 
| 
rec 1 in thic } irnal XV. 20. 
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statement made in I915 justly recorded it as “a strange and not 
wholly creditable fact” that “out of nearly four hundred articles 
only eight have related to the history of Europe since 181s Phe 


Great War, if it has done no other good thing. has worked power 


fully toward redressing this deficiency Phe e! ' 

articies Is NOW already twice as grea it is true ew 
the five years Nave nea;riy aozen 1 yet 

the result ot editorial instigation, for the war é f 
on the issues of the war by adding public | vledge the 
recent periods of history.? But it is also plainly true lat t 
great and encouraging significance, that the war, among other ‘ 
ing effects, has caused historical s« rs t 

hinglv thar +4 

searc ngiv than ever betor W il Ys ll r\ re 1 Wor 
while, what lines of historical investigation en 

profitable toward the instruction of mankind, 1 pI 

] + 1 ¢ 
values, to question conventional topics and procedure 

torian’s insight into the past’, said Niebuhr, whose you Ce 
passed during the French Revolution Wi ( ( epet 
greater and the more rie e eve cs \ 
7 
lleeding or a rejoicing heart When we see the cr f first-rate 
historians which the mn, and again the French Revolutio1 

working upon young ninds, ext gener 1 we 
cannot doubt that the war just ended, the downfall of monarchies, 
the sudden rise of democratic and socialistic republics, above all per 


haps the communistic revolution in Russia, will in turn bring 


existence in each civilized untry n extr rene! 

torians, will produce rvest the like of which the pres« 
eration has not seen 

If the work of the future is to be such as we could neither ¢ 
mate nor perhaps understand, at least we shall have left to it a « 
prehensive record of our doings, and full evidence of what wi 
thought in matters of history Twentv-five volumes, twet tw 
thousand pages of print, two or three cubic feet of rather sol 
torical matter! It is at least an ssive Monument e ot 
eration of historical workers in 1¢ t might ve been bet 
ter: it must have been useful. Our thanks t \ have helped 
to make it so! 

= 
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THE RECALL OF THE LEGIONS: A PHASE OF THE 
DECENTRALIZATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


SH ¢ ONlal policy, as Was Tormulated in the seventeentn 

century and aeve ped aduring the eignteenth, Was 


commercial, vet it had to take cognizance of other matters, and 


notabl ot col l de fe nse \ccording to the accepted mercantile 
theory of colonization, England derived political strength and éco- 

mic benefit from the trade of her colonies regulated in her own 

terest, an return for these advantages she assumed the obliga- 
tion of defending the colonies, at least by naval force, against rival 
imperial powers. To have compelled or induced the colonists to 
contribute directly to the support of the navy would have been con- 
trary to the principle of reciprocal service upon which the imperial 
system was supposed to rest 


On the side of military defense, it may be said that prior to the 
close of the Seven Years’ War the mother country recognized no 
obligation to protect the colonies from attacks by native tribes or to 
preserve law and order within them. “ British colonies were ex- 
pected to raise their own militia and to provide for their own de 
h each one of them had been an England in herself.’ 
In colonies peculiarly liable to attack at the hands of hostile Euro- 
pean powers, such as Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New York, 
South Carolina, and Jamaica, English garrisons were quartered, but 
their cost to the mother country was small.° “It was only under 
exceptional circumstances and under the stress of absolute necessity, 
that any English forces whatsoever were permanently maintained in 
\merica. This remained the practice until 1763.’ 


The bitter and prolonged imperial rivalry between France and 
Great Britain in the eighteenth century made the military defense 
j colonies a subject of prime importance. The con- 


flict with the French and their Indian allies partook of the character 
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During the French wars it was the practice of the hor rover 

ment to instruct the colonial authorities to furnish quotas of troo] 
offensive or detensive m iry Oy l ru ns 
were in tact merely requests Whi the color assen tre 
quently failed to comply wit! method of defer 
plication ” reached its climax and disclosed most clearly its mherent 

adequacy and imequitableness during nter ni var 

124-1962) 

1754-1793 

Since it had seemed impossible ve the problet f « nial 

military defense by establishing im the « ni feder govern 
ment with power to raise and maintan common intercolonial 
army, such as was proposed in the Albany Plan of 1754, considet 
tion was given to the possibilitv of maintaining Pritis er 
colonies and taxing the colonists | uthoritv of Parliament tor its 
support The Grenville administration, which came to power 1 

1763, determined, as 1s well Known, to estani standing art I 
10,000 men in the colonies, and to tax the nists parliamentary 
authoritv for the partial defraval ot the expenditure 1 ed.” 
Despite the fall of French power in North Amer . plausible re 

ritish ¢ ni 

6 For example, the captur f Por it t 
British and colonial fleet and fas Neu noland 
British marines; I isbourge was t ni 74 y rar 
narted in colonial vessels and Rrit Ros 
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sons could be alleged for maintaining numerous garrisons in the 
forts and posts recently won, and for taking precautions for the 
future; and certainly no one who had imperial interests at heart 
could argue very forcibly for a continuation of the old requisition 
system. 

lhe two measures of the Grenville ministry for raising a revenue 
in the colonies to meet the expenses of defending them were the 
Sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act of 1765, which together were 
expected to produce somewhat less than one-half of the revenue 
necessary to meet the expenses of the British troops stationed in the 
colonies.” In addition, Parliament in 1765 passed a Quartering Act 
requiring the several colonies to provide barracks for the troops, as 
well as to furnish them with certain supplies and transportation 
From the point of view of the British Empire this legislation was a 
ric failure. Its most palpable result was to provoke the colonists 


tri 
to united opposition and to incite them to a questioning of parlia- 
mentary authority over them. In 1766 the Rockingham ministry 


repealed the Stamp Act and modified the Sugar Act in a manner 


relatively satisfactory to the colonial merchants, who had been its 
most bitter opponents; and the Quartering Act led to little but un- 
seemly controversy between the British government and the assem- 
bly of New York 

Not less disastrous was Charles Townshend’s Revenue Act of 
1767. Its preamble made it perfectly clear that the new duties 
which it laid on articles imported from Britain were intended not 


for commercial regulation, but for revenue, part of which was to go 


to “defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, and securing” 
the colonies fownshend merely taught the colonists to call still 
further in question all parliamentary authority. And meanwhile, 
of course, “the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 


ing the colonies were borne almost entirely by the taxpayers of 
Great [ritain—pompous preambles to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.*° Asa force stationed in the colonies for the purposes officially 
set forth the army was farcical. Only if intended as an instrument 
for the promotion of colonial irritation could it have been adjudged 
a success. With the further progress of events that resulted in 
American independence we are not here concerned, but it should be 


remembered that the train of occurrences that led up to the disrup- 


Beer ritish Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, p. 286 
’ Fror 769 to 1774, inclusive, the parliamentary duties collected in the 
continental colonies, Bermuda, and the Bahamas averaged about £31,500 per 


annum, with an annual cost of collection of £13,000. Channing, History of the 


United States, III. 90. 
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troops which the imperial government has seen fit to maintain in 


the colonies have been paid by the British treasury, assisted in some 


cases by contributions from the colonies. 


Phe outcome of the American Revolution produced, no doubt, 
a feeling of depression in England with regard to colonies in gen- 
eral | s was reflected in the abolition of the Board of Trade and 
of the office of colonial secretary in 1782, as well as in the political 
nd economic literature of the day.*° But the war with Revolu- 


tionary France was accompanied by an imperialistic revival, and an 


enlargement of her empire was the most obvious result of that pro- 
Britain was concerned. To guard her 
scattered dependencies in America, the West Indies, the Mediter- 


ranean, Africa, Asia, and Australia, numerous garrisons were 


deemed necessar\ The expense of maintaining them was borne 
almost Wholly Dy the mother country Earl Grey. colonial secretary 
from 1846 to 1852, wrote in his Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell's Administration (page 44) I believe it was not until the 
time ot he great revolutionary War wilh rance th neat 1¢ 


whole burden of the defense of the Colonies was undertaken by 
his country.” And in the course of testimony given 
liamentary committee in 1861 he observed: “It is to be remarked 
that for a very long series of years this country has acted on the 
principle of taking their [the colonies’] defence entirely upon her- 
self.""7 To the same effect is a statement made by Mr. Adderley, 
who was under-secretary for the colonies in the Derby-Disraeli 
ministry, that “ our earliest and most vigorous colonists in North 
\merica defended themselves, as in fact they governed themselves, 


and separated from us in resentment of our interference. Our 


second Colonial policy was to govern and defend Colonies from 
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ernment from the Duty which constitutionally belongs to it, of providing, 
on the responsibility of the King’s Ministers, a Force sufficient for the 
Security of His Majesty's Possessions abroad, which Experience has 
proved is liable to vary in time of Peace, according to several con- 
tingencies arising out of internal or external causes.*? 

The system of colonial military defense at the expense of Great 
Britain continued with but slight modification until the sixties. To 
quote from the report of an interdepartmental committee appointed 


in 1859 to investigate the expense of military defenses in the 


the Colonies of Great Britain may be said, speaking generally, to have 
been free from the obligation of contributing, either by personal service 
or mone vayment, towards their own defences—a state of things which 
we believe to have no parallel oT precedent in the case of any other 


organized community of which the history is known.? 


This report shows that the total military expenditure in the colonies 


for the year ending March 31, 1858, was £3,968.599, toward the 
defraval of which the colonies contributed only £378,253, or less 
than tent! ] sna £93 2 > the ¢ + + t] “inl o TT) 
than one enth, leaving £3,590, 340 as the cost to the imperial govern- 
ment It appeared, furthermore, that of the total colonial con- 


tributions about two-thirds were paid by the three colonies of New 


South Wales, Victoria, and Ceylon, that several colonies contributed 


two of the West Indies had organized any militia or other 
force.** A parliamentary committee on colonial military expen 
ture, appointed in 1861, found that the imperial government had ex- 
pended on the military defense of the dependencies during the year 
ing March 31, 1860, £3,225,081, the colonies having contributed 
£309,224.2° It may not be superfluous to point out that this system 
yy Great Britain held herself responsible for the military de- 


fense of the whole empire was similar to that which still prevails 


with respect to naval defense. In the former case, as in the latter, 
r per R34 VI Report fr Select ( n Colonia 
M ry I x 1 T I 1 
rl. Papers, 18¢ vol. XLI., “ Report of the Committee on Expense of 
Military Defences in the Colonies”, p. 3. By way of contrast with British colo- 
nial {| y the report referred to the Dutch and Spanish colonies, which yielded 
surplus r nues to their mother countries. It stated that in 1857 “the surplus 


revenue paid by the Dutch colonies into the metropolitan exchequer, after defray- 


ng all their military and naval expenses, was 31,858,421 florins (about £2,600,000) 
I estimated surplus revenue from the Spanish colonies for the past year (1859 
was reals about 4 5 "  Jbid., p. 3, note 

4 rl. Paper R¢ \ XLI., report cited, pp. 4-5 
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restrictive.*? The evil 


for a time remained more rat 

lavs of “Mr. Mother Country”, to use Buller’s famous term, fell 
. 

in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century But 

\dam Smith was never silenced. His free-trade and anti-imperial- 

istic doctrines were perpetuated by the classical economist ind the 
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was pictured as a weary | tan 
This view was forcefully ‘expressed by Cobden in the course of a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on June 22, 18423 
4 7 1 1 

He was not opposed to the retention-ot colonies and he believed 

it colonization, under a proper system of management, might be made 

is conducive to the interests of the mother country as to the emigrants 
themselves. But he also believed that the system upon which our colo- 
nial affairs were now conducted was one of unmixed evil, injustice and 
ss to the people of this country He found that the mother country 
Irnisnes es W nanarmy and a navy, and Maintained every 
description of military defence all over the world; that in some c S 
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this country s ‘ es 
magistrates; that ult then 
and, in fact er rv not 
from her c: es that, be sm 9 
armies, she paid almost everything 
expenses of thie lonies Phe distri 
the Ist of January this vear he 1 lt t Xs 
file, there were stationed abt 1 (exclusivel { 14.520 
file, the number lett at home being 43.951 
than half of our army was statione 
stated by the ut) riti it the Horse Guard t i 

the purposes of king ‘ eces ‘ 
army were devoted to the col é ‘ 

So lo ras ‘ 1 
striction up which the ec y 
ernments of the « mies were eld respo1 e 1 the ‘ 
government \s a writer on col 
obviously impossible for us to liberalize ! 
tion until we s u I ve era ‘ commer! 
So long, moreover, as colonial governments w 
external authority it could be argued that tl uthoritv w 1 
chargeable with the military defense ot 
foreign powers but against internal danget 5 ow Phat f1 
trade arrived at the same time with the beginning 
government was not fortuitous lhey were related « 
with them logically went a change in the syste1 t ! I 
defense arl Grey in his work on colonial policy already re 
to makes clear the connection between thes thire 11 ¢ 

I thi will f \ t t vine S 
either to levv a commer lt te fron e | I 


right to expect that the should take mst £ I 
tion than heretofore of the expenses incurred for their advantage 


and the Colonies, now that they are relieved from all tha 
them in their connection with the Mother count: hould be req 


contribute much more than they Ave ithert ne » their 


protection 


4 
restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal attai t has a 
Our military expenditure on account of the Color ; certainly very 
heavy. ... This expenditure ought, I think, to be very largely red | 
Be 
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It was the free-trade government of Lord John Russell (1846- 
1852), in which Grey held the office of colonial secretary, that took 
the first steps in the direction of modifying the system of colonial 
defense which had been in operation for the preceding half-century. 
A beginning was made with New South Wales, a colony free from 
the menace of either warlike native tribes or foreign powers. Soon 
after the Russell ministry took office, Earl Grey directed the gov- 
ernor of New South Wales to send all disposable forces in the 
colony to New Zealand, retaining at Sydney only a small garrison 
which, under the circumstances, was all that the imperial govern- 


ment deemed necessary. In this despatch he took the position that 


thenceforth the people of New South Wales must provide for the 
maintenance of internal order by the formation of an adequate 
force of police or militia. Despite local opposition, the policy which 
he outlined was carried out in the case of the Australian colonies. 
That policy, briefly stated, was that a certain maximum force should 
be maintained at imperial expense, and that any additional British 


rht be desired must be paid for by the colony which 


troops that mi 
asked for them. Barracks and other military buildings were trans- 
ferred to the colonies, which were held responsible for providing 
quarters for the imperial troops still retained. According to testi- 
mony given in 1861 by Herman Merivale, one of the leading colonial 
experts of the day and previously under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, Lord Grey's plan for the military defense of the Australian 
colonies worked in a satisfactory manner. It undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the formation of volunteer forces. In 1859 there were only 
some 1800 British troops in Australia, while the number of local 
volunteers amounted to about gooo 

In an important despatch to the governor of Canada, in March, 
1851, Lord Grey outlined a military policy for Canada similar to 
that already applied to New South Wales. He announced that the 
imperial troops in the province would be confined for the future to 
garrisons in two or three fortified posts and that the use of the 


barracks would be made over to the provincial authorities if the 


parliament of Canada was prepared to maintain them at its own 
expense. If British forces were desired at any of the other posts 
previously occupied, they would be supplied by the imperial govern- 
ment, provided the cost was met by the province. The colonial 
secretary was careful to add that this policy, though necessary in 
justice to the people of Great Britain, was not to be taken to mean 
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that the connection between Canada and the mother country coul 


be broken without great injury to both or that there was any pr 


ability that it would be broken. Redux f the British forces 
in Canada were soon eftected. During the Crimean War tr 
still stationed there were withdrawn for service against Russia, and 
increased responsibility for military defense was throw: I 
province The main reliance for the military defense of ¢ 
was for the future to be the patriotism and loyal f the ¢ 
people.** By the beginning of 1861 the number ot imp t 
in the province had been reduced to less than 2000 t ot 
were stationed at Quebec, Kingston, and Montreal nd volunteet 
forces aggregating about 4500 had been organize 

Lord Grev thus describes the policy whicl colonial s« 1 
he had formulated and begun to apply 

we endeavoured to esta S a degrees » act l 
ciple that the Colonies in onlv look to the Mother ntt 
support in any dangers to which they may be exposed from a power! 
foreign enemy; that Her Majesty's troops are t ( ed t 
undertake the duties of police id of mait g the int 4 
quillity of the Colonies; and that the Colonic iwht to undertake to 
provide for the expense of barracks for such of Her Majesty's troops 


as may be stationed in them for their protection.‘ 


And later he expressed the Opiniot! t] at the policy ! id een carrie l 


into effect during his tenure of office as far as el rroper! 
could be.* 

In 1856, Sir William Denison, governor of New S h W 
made a significant proposal, which, if adopted, would have shifted 
the initiative in providing for the military defense of th lonies 
from the imperial to the colonial government. He recommended 
That, whatever mav be the mode in which the militarv force in a ¢ 
may be raised and organized, th er t ( \ 
contribute towards its expense in eq ropor | Gove 
ment of the Colony should have the responsibility of determining the 
amount of that force, whether in peace or war.*? 

tion 1 s signifcant that a 
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The imperial government declined to accede to this proposal on the 
round that it could not be carried out “ without compromising the 
independent action of the central Government of the empire ”.* 
More important than the Denison proposal was a report of a 
committee appointed in 1859 to prepare a general plan of colonial 
military expenditure. Throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century the same minister was at the he ad of both the Colonial and 
ie War Office This arrangement, whatever may have been its 
disadvantages, possessed a certain convenience so far as the military 
defense of the colonies was concerned. In consequence of the 
Crimean War, the Colonial and War offices were separated, and, 
as a result, the Secretary for War was obliged to defend in Parlia- 
he defense of the colonies, of whose 
needs he had no official knowledge and with whose governments he 


held no direct communication. He inevitably found himself em- 
barrassed by the lack of any general principle determining questions 
with which he was called upon to deal. Accordingly, on March 14, 


1859, the War Office, at the direction of the secretary, Gene ral Peel, 


addressed a note to the Colonial Office, suggesting the propriety of 
adopting arrangements “ which should define the respective liabili- 


ties of this Department and the various Colonial Governments, 1n 


respect to military expenditure”. It was the opinion of the secretary 


that England should assist in the defence of her Colonies against aggres- 
sion on the part of foreign civilized nations, and (in a less propor- 
tion) of formidable native tribes; but in no case, except where such 
Colonies are mere garrisons kept up for Imperial purposes, should she 


ussume the whole of such defence ... [and] that military expenditure, 


for purposes of internal police, should be defraved from local funds, 


there being no erounds for drawing anv distinction between a Colony 
ing 1 is tor drawing any distinction etwe la 
1 an | lent tion in this respect 


He proposed the appointment of an interdepartmental committee, 
he War 


Office, to prepare a general scheme of colonial military expendi- 


representative of the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and t 


ture.44 Such a committee was appointed, consisting of Sir T. F. 
Elliot of the Colonial Office, Mr. George A. Hamilton of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. John Robert Godley of the War Office. The report, to 
which some reference has been made,** was not signed by the repre- 
sentative of the Colonial Office, who found himself unable to concur 


with his colleagues and submitted a separate memorandum in the 


43 Jhid., 
44 Parl. Papers 860, vol. XLI., report cited, pp. 1-2 
45 Supra Dp. 24 
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no recognized ) ICIpics \ 
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Phe report did not red end t 1 T | | 
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ne mo CT Witt \ 
symbol of hér responsibility for « 
tend to perpetuate the main evils of the present system, nat 
the dependence of the Colonies on the mother untry for defense 
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\\ hat the report proposed wa dix e the 
] li¢ ‘ 7 
classes I) mulitary posts, garrisones the impet eovernment 
for imperial purposes, rather than for cal defer nd (2 
other dependencies where troops were stations nrimat for the 
+ +3 4 41 ! | 
protection of the inhabitants n the case t the tter, it reco 
mended that the svstem of defense should be founds ntw mpl 
principles: “ colonial management, and joint ntributior { Ww 
form rate’. It proposed that the imperi vernment should 
z upon each colony to decide on the nature t it vn detense na 
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itete from the adoption of its plan were: (1) that it would 


reat saving to the British exchequer without imposing 


n unduly heavy burden on the colonies; (2) that it would be apphi- 
cable alike in time of peace and of war; (3) that it would stimulate 
the patriotism, self-reliance, and military spirit of the colonists by 
throwing on them responsibility for their own defense; and (4 
that “it would convey, in the most marked and emphatic way, the 
determination of the mother country, that the colonies should be 
eoverned through and for their own people” 

The representative of the Colonial Office dissented from some 
of the major proposals of the report In particular, he did not 
ccept the principle that all the colonies should bear a uniform pro- 
portiotr I the expense of their mulitary defense. rrespective ot 
local conditions, such as the degree of exposure to invasion, the 
charactet the colonial population, and the wealth of the cok 
Nor did he concur in the position taken by his colleagues that the 
only grou for military assistance to the colonies was that the im 
perial government controlled the issues of war and peace On the 
contrary, he held that the interests of Great Britain were involved, 
and t they would sufter if certain colonies were los He pre- 
ferred Lord Grev's plan to that recommended by the committee.*® 

This report of 1859 resulted in no radical change in the system 
of colonial defense Its principal proposal, which had previously) 
been made by Sir William Denison, that the initiative in providing 
for colonial defense should be thrown upon the colonies, was not 
t once adopted. The immediate outcome was fairly stated by 
Godley, in a criticism of Elliot’s memorandum, when he said: * We 
have. w trifling exceptions, the same extravagance on our side, 
the same helplessness on theirs; the same confusion, inconsistence, 
nd disput n which has prevailed more or less for the last cen- 
tury in our military policy towards our Colonies.” * 

\ 

Hut the demand for reform was insistent, and on March 5, 1861, 
on motion of Mr. Arthur Mills, a select committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons “to Inquire and Report whether any and 


48) 
tains a 
War D 
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\lterations may be advantageous 


\ adopted in regard to the 


ler says of the interdepar ntal repor t 185 “this paper ¢ 
rough | ( liscussion of e general subject, by Mr. Godley of é 

par t nd Mr. I f e nial Offic whos pinions widely 
1 are werfully defend Le res on ( nization and nies, | 


hat 
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Defence of the British Dependencies, and the Proportior t | st 
of such De fence as now de fr from the Impet | 1 ] 
Funds respectively he meetings ed 
over a period of nearly four months. It examined number of 
' witnesses who were able to speak wit] 
tary, and fiscal questions, notably Earl Grey, Mr rot, Mr. Me 
vale, General Sit J | burgovne, mspector-¢ tortil 
Mr. Gladstone, chancellor the excl lt 
For the purposes of th quit e re 
dependencies, exclusive f 
proper, and (2) military garrisons, nav 
and dependencies maintained chiefly for C1 
In the former class it included the North American, S 
and West Indian colonies, Cevlon, Mauritius, 
Australian colonies with the exception of Wester \u 
latter Malt Cail T ilt T I } i 
Bermuda, the Bahai St Lele \ 
tralia, Sierra Leone, Gaml 1 the 
found that for the year end Mar Rex e il ; 
tarv expenditure for e color Ss py! t 7 if 
dependencies or the ecol class, £ 509.835 ] 23,225,085! 
For the same ear the lependenct lh ‘ ] 
contributed £309,224 n the case t 
second class. the committee acreed 1 , 
main cost of their defence properly devolve r ‘ 
ernment but with respect to the colonic roper, it re ed 
that “the responsibility and cost of the n lefence ht 
mainly to devolve upon themselves ", the imperial vernment usit 
its discretion in applving this principle to particular colon N 
the recommendation of the committee of 1850. but rather an extet1 
sion of Lord Gre s policy for the defense \ustr 
. was the solution of the problem urged | ( t committe 
It will be remarked that the classif t] 1 lenci¢ 
adopted by the committee is not ident with that wl 
divides them into “ self-governing colonies ” and “crown colonic 
not all of what the committee cl] ssed is nroner’ Were 
self-governing \ll of the witnesses examined by thi mmittes 
50 The repor t row 
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81 bid. | 
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agreed that colonies enjoying responsible government should bear 


1 


e primary responsibility for their military defense.** This view 


lieges 


was clearly stated by Gladstone when he said: “ The privi 


freedom and the burdens of freedom are absolutely associated to- 
gether; to bear the burdens is as necessary as to enjoy the privileges. 


in order to form that character which is the great ornament of a 


ie House of Commons adopted witho 


division the following resolution introduced by Mr. Mills 


| s H av \ le f ly recog! ing the la m ot ) tions 

of the } | npi uid n their protection wait perils 
n é Impet po! 18 ot yn 
Lo S exe g government ought to ertake the 
n ‘ the own interna rae ind 

1 cht own external defence.** 


This resolution may fairly be called conclusive, for the principle 


which it expressed has not since been questioned by any British 
ministry In 1863 the Duke of Newcastle, then colonial secretary, 
notified the governors of the Australian colonies that thenceforth 
those colonies must pay for all imperial troops retained within them 
at the rate of £40 a year for every soldier, and announced that if 


idditional troops were furnished at the request of a colony, the rate 


f pay would be £70 per man, “a sum which more nearly ap 
proaches the real cost to the Imperial Government of each soldier ”’.*° 


By 1870 the last of the imperial troops had been withe 


\ustralia In New Zealand, where imperial forces had been st 


tioned for defense against the warlike Maoris, the imperial govern- 
ment relinquished the control of native affairs to the colonial 
uthoriti 1803, nd in 1869 the last of the British troops were 
recalled The same policy was applied to Canada. Even after the 


~ 
= 
< 
= 


were retained, and it was not until the time of the Boer War that 


s, \ 
+ 

( 
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| 
freedom itself.” 

creation 
the imperi covernment ceased to maintain garrisons at Halifax 
ind Esquimalt.27 The cost to Great Britain of the military de 
fense of Cape Colony had long seemed disproportionately great, and 


in 1867 the colony was notified that the force maintained 


iy i | 
would be reduced at once and that after 18 e « must | 

. for all troops retained, at the Australian rate.* Troubles with th 
natives and continued friction between tl ritish and tl rs 
made it impossible to carry out this pol but the imperial 


forces were gradually reduced lespatcl f Br 


lhe Reca t the Le | 
great numbers to Sou ring the er War Irs 
4 
no part of a permanent colonial poli n the self ( 
ones, now stvied don rons, el tary 
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Iraved out o ( funds 
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ie recall of the imperial troops from the colonies, which was 
‘n proceeding rapidly, seemed to many people, and not unnaturally, 
he disintegration of the empire. Several events occurred 
during the early part of this ministry that lent a coloring of plaus- 
ity, to say the least, to such a prediction. The words of Disraeli, 


uttered during the course of a famous speech delivered in 1872, 


come to n 
If vou look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberal- 
sm—forty vears ago—vyou will find that there has been no effort so 
ntinuous subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with 
so much abil id imen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the 


The testimony of the leader of the Conservative party is not to be 


accepted as that of a witness who desired to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about the Liberal party, nor is the implication 

arranted that Liberals only were infected with the vir _ 
Warranted that Liberais only were intected with the virus of antl 
imperialism. Liberalism had undoubtedly been more hospitable 
than had Conservatism to the “ Little England” propaganda, but no 
one who examines the evidence is likely to escape the conclusion 
that most British statesmen of the day, to whichever party they 


wed the possibi 


ai 


lity of colonial independet 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
II. BERLIN AND VIENNA, JULY 29 TO 31 


Untit the recent publication of the Kautsky / iment nd 
the new Austrian Red Book? it has been believed by manv that at 
famous military council at Potsdam on the evening of Wedne 
July 29, the German militarists triumphed over the civilian dij 
matists and that the Kaiser at that time gave the fatal decision for 
war. The reason for this belief is natural \t the close of the 
council Bethmann returned to Berlin, sent for the British ambassa 


dor, and 


proceeded to ma e ow ig 
Provided that neutralitv of Great Britain were certair very assurance 
wld he t the Rritich rrr that ¢ | 
would be given to the British governmer lat t Imper Government 
aimed at no territorial acquisition at the expense of France should they 

prove victorious in any w it might ensuc \bou é eT 
nies he was unable to give a similar undertak 1 
the action of France what operations Germany might be forced to entet 
upon in Belgium. But when the war was over, Belgian integrity would 
be respected if she had not sided against Germar 

It has quite natur heen believed t Ge Chancellor 
would never have taken this step, so extraordinary, so apparently 
self-incriminating, and as it turned out, so infelicitous, unless he 


1 


knew that Germany had already taken the decision for war But 


if one looks more close ly at the actions of ese mi 1! t! ¢ 
frightful sleepless days and nights, one comes to t! nviction that 
the prevailing belief is not wholly correct Bethmann still had the 
upper hand over the milit ng the follow ( He had 


been able to persuade the Kaiser that no decision should be taken 
until an answer had been received from Vienna to a proposal which 


had been urged by England and Germany in the interests of the 


1 A few of thes. } 1 heen tranc nt Eng ;erman 
Documents (Amer. Assoc. for International Conc tion, 1 May 

2An English translation has been announce y Aller t nw 
has not been accessible to me In addition to the works noted ir y pr s 
article, vol. XXV., pp. 616-639, may be noted: E. M r-Meiningen, D matte 
und Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1917, 2 s ery pre 1 t f i nvenient 
documents; Freiherr von Liebig, J Politik von I nn 
Berlin, 1919, 2 parts), a typical Pan-German ind nt of t W 
Hollweg system” before, during, and after t cris f July { 
Das Europiische Verhangnis (Berlin, 1919), sane, w 
the economic and political background; see also, below, note 44, on Russia. 


3 Dipl. Corresp., p. 64 
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l two days later, about noon 
of official news of the Russian 


Germany as 


against 


the final decision to issue 


War’”’.' 


1 
took 


of 


iccept a peace ful solution 
the Kaiser and the militarist lead- 


were all 


xpressed cla 
e! reset! ls Ss y 
( ry Ty 
ir n < eT 
+} \ nna Cabir " ¢ < 
ved it 4 f Austr s B n 
y e Chancellor does giv I 
i ickdow ry rd for 
red y difficult loesn't 
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> After tl ssian general 
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38 192, 49 
I rting Grey on July Em 
nder-Secr ry of State tvs tha 
non His vn Ww tive. 
cause speculation 1 ex nt 
n » Berlit t Mor y fternoor 
Kauts NO. 221, 1 und 
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se, had planned to r rn tf Carlsbad 
bid., nos. 74 7), probably Bet! 
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1 arousing remark which ht et 
1eless he did return on his own responsi 


Chance wish on his own decision 
now streaming together into Berlin, had 
ng Germany might still, in spite of Rus 


ening mobilization of the English fleet 
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which Bethmann had kept them absent from Berli id insu 


ciently informed Thev had been told by him 1 ae 
successful “ localization” of the Austro-Serbian dispute, calm was 
necessary ; but they were doubtless of the same mind as the Kaiser 
who, while at sea, pencilled ironically ot sethr 

tions to calmness in spite of rumors of Rus mol 

remain calm is the citizen's first duty! just | cals . 
calm!! A calm mobilization is, to be sure, so1 ng new.’”® 

were all alarmed at the wavy Bethmann | llowed B t 
draw’ so heavily on the bl cheque of July 5 \ serious crisis 
was developing for which no special militar t 1 é 
made It was not so cert n t] bf Bethn | 

tion’ would succeed after all His optimism might pr ( 
frightful blunder Russia, drawing encour ! t 

ind was making much louder obje s and wi 
reaching military preparations than had bi pate Sir | 
ward Grey. usually SO m and friet 1 rte I he 
for the first time” at Austria’s over-speedy rejection of Serb 
conciliatory answer and at Germany's failure flue er ally 
The Kaiser, too, had been irritated at’sea because it was throug] 
newspaper agency nd not offi lly through Bethn I | | 
first le iT! ed the terms ot Austr =< demar Ser] nd al 
because Bethmann, hearing that the Kaiset 1 acted on W olff 
telegram and made plans for the rapid return of the navy had 
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“suggested most humbly that Your Majesty do not order pre 
mature return of the fleet ” L'pon this tl | er made the char 
icteristic annotatior 
Unbelievable presumption! Unheard of! the 
me!!! This was done because of the message of 1 \ml lor about 
the mobilization at Belgrade! This may cause mobilization of Russia 
will cause mobilization of Austria! In this case I must keep 1 forces 
on land and sea together. In the Baltic there not ngle ship!! 
Moreover I generally take militarv measures not a rding to W ol ff 
8 Kautsky D mn 
Helfferich and ritis f 
hind-sight, claim that they 
fran! t with a ss cl] r f w 
ible course under the circumstances 
1° Kautsky Docs., no. 258 
1 Kaiser to Foreign Office. Tuly 2¢ 
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Austrian ultimatum to Serbia befor > was di ‘ all : ‘ 
German emperor Dip. rresp., P. 74 
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telegram but according to the general situation and this the Civilian 


Chancellor has not yet grasped !"* 
In spite of irritation at the Chancellor, there was still substantial 
solidarity of opinion on that Monday afternoon, July 27, in agreeing 


that he was correct it 


his idea that a peaceful solution could be found 


for the crisis, but that, to secure this, his policy of strict “ localiza- 


4 
tion’ of the Austro-Serl 


ian conflict must be abandoned. Germany 


t} 


must recognize that the matter had become one in which the other 
Powers were interested. She must give some heed to Grey's re- 
iterated proposals for mediation and to Russia’s attitude of protest. 
Consequently she must immediately attempt to take back into her 
own hands that control over her ally in the Serbian question which 
she had so foolishly abandoned on July 5. Instead of saying at 
Vienna, as she had done three weeks earlier, that the Kaiser “ nat- 
urally cannot take any stand in the questions open between Austria 
and Serbia for they are beyond his competence ’’,’* the Kaiser must 
at once begin to give advice to Austria and bring her back within 
the bounds of moderation. Hitherto Germany as well as Austria 


had been rendering nug 


atory the several peace proposals sincerely 


1 


suggested by the Entente Powers.’* To continue to do this would 


> Kautsky I on 82. Cf. also nos. 12 22 23 and Tirpitz, Erin- 
nerungen, Pp. 219 Tirpitz, if we are to believe his later recollections, made efforts 
if If nd Teplace his inc peter subordinat Jagow 
by some strong and able man like Hintze, who unfortunately, however, at the 
ment was sitting in Mexico. But though the Kaiser had been momentarily 
irritated with Bethmann, he declared “that he could not part with this man 
because he ¢ ys the confidence f Europe [bid., p. 237; cf. also pp. 204- 
249, wh r € t ra nd p cal Oo oo betw n rpitz af 1 
Bethr 1 1S fe ilmost every page 


14 (a) Proposals by Russia and by England for extending the time-limit, pu 
posely rendered by Austria impracticable both by the shortness of the time-limit 
ind the lateness at which the Powers were notified; (b) a proposal for media 


by the four less directly interested Powers, re- 


tion between Austria and Serbia 


jected tright by both Germany and Austria; and (c) a proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia, at first on July 25 “accepted in principle” by the 
July 25 I 

German authorities; Lichnowsky urged it in three telegrams (Kautsky Docs., nos 
157, 179, 18 ind Jagow replied to Rumbold in Berlin that he was “ quite ready 

l 
to fall in with the suggestion” (Dipl. Corresp., pp. 17-18, 23); through Lich- 
nowsky, however, Jagow stated a little more reservedly that “the German Gov- 


rnment accept in principle mediation between Austria and Russia by the Four 


Powers, reserving of course their right as an ally to help Austria if attacked” 
bid., p. 40 f. also pp. 55, 429, and Kautsky Docs., no. 192). But when the 


r, while he was at sea, saw the proposal for mediation by the Powers, he 
d in the margin: “It’s superfluous! For Austria has already explained her 


intentions to Russia and Grey cannot propose anything else. I'll not join in; 


nly if Austria expressly requests me, which is not likely. In questions of honor 


and vital interests one does not consult others.” The substance of this, wire- 


13 See al vol. XXV., p. 627. 


be a mistake because it would simply increase the suspicion circu- 


lated by the French ambassadors" that Germany was egging Austria 


on, knew the text of the ultimatum from the beginning, wanted war, 
and was acting mala fide in pretending to desire peace 


Accordingly on Monda night Bethmann telegraphed to 
Tschirschky at Vienna the full text of Lichnowsky’s report of his 


latest conversation with Grey. Grey had pointed out the concili 


tory character of Serbia’s answer, hoped Austria would not begin 
hostilities, and said that he was urging moderation at Petrograd, 
and that Germany ought to do likewise t Vir em 


sizing the bad impression which a further refusal of all mediation 


would make, Bethmann added: 


We cannot reject the réle of mediator and must place g 
proposal before the Vienna Cabinet for its consideration Request ¢ nt 
Berchtold’s opinion on the British proposal, as w sonS ! wish 


to negotiate directly with Vienna. 

The basis on which the Kaiser was willing t ct the mediate 
role between Russia and Austria is what may be called the “ pledge 


plan”. Though he had been greatly impressed with the extremely 


conciliatory character of Serbia's 


on Tuesday morning,’* he nevertheless thought Austria ought to 
have some pledge as a guarantee that the Serbs would live up to 
their conciliatory promises. Tuesday night the mediatory proposal 
which he sketched was embodied by Bethmann in the following 
i 


telegram to Vienna: 


[Aside from a declaration to Russia that ls no territorial 
quisition in Serbia] the Austro-Hungarian Government, in spite of re- 
pt ated questions as to its purposes has left us int irk Che nswet 
now at hand of the Serbian Government to the Austrian ultimatum makes 
it evident that Serbia has in fact met the Austrian demands in so wide- 


reaching a manner that if the Austro-Hungarian Government adopted 
a wholly intransigent attitude, a gradual revulsion of publi | 
against it in all Europe would have to be reckoned with. . . . [Russia 


will be satisfied] if the Vienna Cabinet repeats in Petrograd the definite 


ssed to Berlin fr he K rs y y | \ ed I g 
Office back water at once Jagow has y t lr 
with your suggestion” after all, becaus s he added rather lamely ar “ 
wardly, the proposed conference was “ not practical nd “ would practically 
amount ft ic rt of ar ra r ] t 1 Nis ( ¢ r 
except at the request of Austria and s | cated as s 
“direct conversations ” between Vienna 1 Petrograd which S \ i 
proposed 

15 Cf. Dipl. Corresp., pp. 149, 164, 169, 272. Ka y I nos. 215, 4 8 


16 Kautsky Docs., no. 277 


17 Cf. above, vol. XXV., p. 637, note 7& Kaut D nos 
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declaration that territorial acquisitions in Serbia lie far from its purpose, 
and that its military measures aim solely at a temporary occupation of 
Belgrade and other definite points of Serbian territory in order to compel 


the Serbian Government to a complete fulfillment of the demands and 


to serve as guarantees for future good behavior to which Austria~-Hun- 
gary unquestior y has a claim after her experiences with Serbia. The 
occupation could be regarded like the German occupation in France after 


the Peace of Frankfort as security for the demand of the war indemnity. 
As soon as the Austrian demands were fulfilled, a withdrawal would 
follow. ... You are immediately to express yourself in this sense to 
Count Berchtold emphatically and have him take the proper step in 
’etrograd. (You are carefully to avoid giving the impression that we 


wish to hold Austria back. It is solely a question of finding a method 


g 
which w make possible the accomplishment of Austria’s purpose of 

tting the tal ne of Great Serbian propaganda without at the same 
time unchaining a world war, and in the end. if this is unavoidable, of 


improving as far as practicable the conditions under which it is to be 


To this telegram lethmann had received no reply by Wednes- 
day evening at the time of the military council at Potsdam, even 
though twenty-four hours had elapsed, and telegrams even at this 
time of crowded wires ordinarily were transmitted between Vienna 
and Berlin within three or four hours. Therefore he sent on 
Wednesday evening three more telegrams to secure an immediate 
answer.’” In the meantime, however, while he could get no answer 


from Vienna on the “pledge plan”, he began to receive reports 


from the other capitals which seemed to indicate bad faith or 
stupidity on the part of his ally. He telegraphed to Tschirschky: 


These expressions of the Austrian diplomats must be regarded as 
indications of more recent wishes and aspirations. I regard the attitude 
of the Austrian Government and its unparalleled procedure toward the 
various governments with increasing astonishment. In Petrograd it de- 

1 the dark 
as to its programme; Rome it puts off with empty phrases about the ques- 


clares its territorial disinterestedness; us it leaves wholly i 


tion of compensation; in London Count Mensdorff hands out part of 
Serbia to Bulgaria and Albania and places himself in contradiction with 
Vienna’s solemn declaration at Petrograd. From these contradictions I 
le that the telegram disavowing Hoyos [who, on July 5 or 6 
iad spoken unofficially of Austria’s partitioning Serbia] was 
intended for the gallery, and that the Austrian Government is harboring 

hich it sees fit to conceal from us, in order to assure herself in 
all events of German support and to avoid the refusal which might result 
from a frank statement. 


é 24 nd G Ss, pp. 24 244 
Kautsky Docs., nos. 377, note, and 385; for Berchtold’s eve il dilatory 
ind evasive reply, s ! R88 Iso nos. 432 and 433 
20B t I'schirschky, July 29, 8 P.M., 1., no. 


waged. Wire reply." 
°B nn to Tschirschky, July 28, 10:15 P.M., Kautsky Docs., no. 323 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 29, while still waiting in vain 


ly from Berchtold as to the “ pledge in’, Bethmann took 


for a rep 
up two more peace proposals which had been suggested, a1 
ported both energetically at Vienna. One was the sugg: 


Sazonov for a_ negotiation dire ersati etw 


Vient id Petrograd Bethmann had alt ( 

gestion on to Vienna without comment s it l n1 
ceived by him on July 27 But it | been at e flatly reject 
by Berchtold, because S v had intended that the direct cor 
versations should take up modifications of the terms of Austri 
ultimatum. Berchtold was determined not to enter into any ne 

tween Austria and Serbia \s an additional ri m for his refusal 
to “converse directly on Austro-Serbian relations, he ] ted t 
that the time for a peaceful settlement of those relations w ed 
since the declaration of war and the opening of host es had 


already taken p'ice As a result “direct conversations ”’ Wee 


Vienna and ’etrograd had come to a halt on July 28, with the 

result that Sazonov w much mcensed Sazonov 1 conclu ed, 
though mistakenly, that because Berchtold flatly refused to discuss 


Austro-Serbian relations, he was also unwilling to converse ; ll 
with Russia. To re-open “ direct conversations ”, and to cl 


what seemed to be an unfortunate misunderstanding between 


Vienna and Petrograd, Bethmann sent now three more telegrams 
to Vienna very late on Tuesday night \fter mentioning hop 
fully the interchange of telegrams which had begun between the 
Kaiser and the Tsar nd minimizing the danger of the rumored 
Russian military preparations, Bethmann added severely 
22 notes anne 
For this abor res 
ed Book, I1., nos nos 
of the Red B s | Dit ( rrest ‘ 
he f er char terie — 
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2 pass over ‘ ‘ 


correspondence Also the date f the Tsar's first legr ‘ ex} 
should be July 29, 1 A.M., and not 1 P.M., and that of hird t r x! 
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The refusal of every exchange of views with Petrograd would be 
a serious mistake, for it provokes Russia precisely to armed interference, 
whic is primarily interested in avoiding. We are ready, to be 
our obligations as an ally, but must refuse to allow our- 


} 


be drawn by Vienna into a world conflagration frivolously and 


selves to 
in disregard of our advice. Please say this to Count Berchtold at once 


with all emphasis and with great seriousness.?® 


The other plan which Bethmann also cordially took up late 
Tuesday night was Grey’s proposal for mediation between Austria 
and Russia, either by the four Powers, or by Germany alone, on the 
basis of Serbia’s very conciliatory original answer and the news 
from Rome that she was now ready for the sake of peace “ on con- 
dition of certain interpretations to swallow even articles 5 and 6, 
that is, the whole of the Austrian ultimatum”.*? This proposal of 
Grey's was eagerly welcomed by Bethmann as a possible happy 
solution. In sending it on to Vienna, he genuinely again “ pressed 
the button”, by adding: “ Please show this to Berchtold immediately 
and add that we regard such a yielding on Serbia’s part as a suitable 
basis for negotiation along with an occupation of a part of Serbian 


territory as a pledge.” 


But Berchtold was still deaf to the button; 
he eventually made the characteristic reply that, though the integral 
acceptance of Austria's note would have been satisfactory before 
hostilities had begun, “now after the state of war has begun, 
Austria’s conditions must naturally take another tone’’.*® 

Grey's proposal was all the more eagerly welcomed by Beth- 
mann, partly because Grey quickly supplemented it by embodying 
the two very points which Germany herself had already been urging 


at Vienna and 


Petrograd in her “ pledge plan”, viz., a new state- 
ment by Austria of her intentions in Serbia which would satisfy 
Russia, and a pledge in the shape of the temporary military occu- 
pation of Belgrade which would satisfy Austria; and partly because 
Grey gave his first “warning”. As Lichnowsky reported his con- 
versation with Grey: 
to him [Grey] personally a suitable basis for such mediation seemed to 
be that Austria, after the occupation perhaps of Belgrade or other places, 
should announce her conditions. Should Your Excellency [Bethmann], 
however, undertake the mediation as I was able to propose to him early 
this morning as a possibility, this would, of course, suit him just as well. 
[At the close of the conversation Grey] said he wanted to make 


26 Kautsky Docs., no. 396 

27 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 29, 2:08 P.M. Ibid., no. 357; Dipl. 
Corresp., pp 54 

28 Kauts Docs., no. 384. 


29 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 3:20 A.M. IJbid., no. 432. 


me a friendly and private statement. . It would be 


[England] to stand aside so long as the nflict is limited to Austria and 
Russia. But if we and France should be drawn in. then the 

would immediately be a different one, and the British government under 
the circumstances would be forced to rapid decisior In t ‘ 
would be impossible to stand aside for long and to wait if war break 
out, it will be the greatest catastrophe that the world 

He was far from wishing to utter anv kind of threat e mere 

to save me from being misled and himself from the rep } f 


cerity and, therefore, chose the form of a private « 


Upon hearing of this alarming possibilit 

not remain neutral, so contrary to all tha ( WSKYV, King 1¢ ire, 

and the general British situation had led him exper 

immediately transmitted the whole conversation to Vien 

ceeded to press the buttor ver vigorous 

If Austria refuses all negotiatior we are face to { ‘ 

nhagration in wh ngiand W 4 1 \ 

cording to all indications will not for us nd we shall st two 

against four Powers Through Eng ( 

fall on Germany \ustria’s political prestige, tl 

army, as well as her just Claims against Serbia. can be 

fied by her occupation of Belgrade or other places 

humiliation of Serbia, she will make her position in t 

as in her relation to Russia strong again. Under these 

must urgently and emphatically urge upon the consideratio1 t tl 

Vienna Cabinet the adoption of mediation in a rdance 

honorable conditions The responsibility for the nsequet A 


would otherwise follow would be for Austria and for us 
heavy one. 
lo this urgent request by Germany for Austria’s acceptance 
a solution which perhaps even yet might have avoided the conflagr 
tion of Europe, Berchtold gave no definite or frank answet Bet! 


mann’s telegram, inclosing 


i Lichnowsky’s conversation with Gr 
after being deciphered was handed to Tschirschk hursday, Jul 
30, while he was at lunch with Berchtold. “ Berchtold listened 
pale and silent, while they were read through twice; Count Forgacl 
took notes; finally Berchtold said he would at once lay the matter 
before the Emperor 82 After Ber« htold had departed to put 


another suit of clothes in which to present himself before Hi 


30 Kautsky Docs., no. 368 f. also Grey's report to ( 
conversation, in Dipl. Corresp., pp. 
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forth long and earnestly to Forgach and Hoyos all of Bethmann’s 
arguments. It was useless. Instead he was cynically informed by 
these two intimate advisers of Berchtold that “in view of the feel- 
ing in the army and in the people any checking of the military 
operations in progress was out of the question . . . Conrad vor 
Hoetzendorft [Austrian chief-of-staff] would lay before the Em- 


1e order for general mobilization, as a reply to 


hich 


ie measures which have already been taken”. He was also finally 


could not give anv answer un 
morning, for the reason that Tisza, who would not be in Vienna 
until then, must be consulted Later in the evening Tschirschky 


learned that Austria had decided to order general mobilization, t.e. 


against Russia as well as against Serbia,*4 and that Berchtold’s 
answer to the “pledge plan” would “ presumably not be absolutely 
negative ” What this dubious phrase meant is now clear from 
Berchtold’s double-faced procedure as revealed, on the one hand, 


in his pretended attitude to the Russian ambassador, and, on the 


1 


other, in his real attitude as reported in the minutes of the minis- 


terial council of Fridav morning. With the Russian ambassador he 
took up conversations again in a most friendly manner and to all 
the Powers pretended that Austria was ready t consider favor- 


ily’ Grey's proposal. To the British ambassador in Vienna, he 


gave the impression, as Bunsen later wrote to Grey, that 


\ustria, in fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself had at this 
point good pes of a peaceful issue, is shown by the mmunication 
made to you on the 1st of August by Count Mensdorff [the Austrian 
ambassador in London] to the effect that Austria had neither “ banged 

e door’ mpromise, n¢ t off the communications Unfortu 
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recall to memory, that all public opinion would reject the repetition 
of such a spectacle ’’.5® 

Meanwhile at Berlin Berchtold’s failure to heed any of Beth- 
mann’s efforts for peace and his delay in replying to Bethmann’s 
telegrams greatly embarrassed the Chancellor’s struggle to keep the 
upper hand over the militarists. In his arguments with them and 
with the Kaiser, his position was undermined by continually having 
to say “ No word from Vienna”. By July 29 he was already being 
pressed strongly by Moltke and by Berlin public sentiment to take 
a decision. [very additional hour of indecision lessened the ad- 
vantage of Germany's speedy mobilization through which they 
hoped, if war should come, to win an overwhelming victory over 
France before they had to meet a large force on the eastern fron- 
tier? Their mobilization plan contemplated going through bel- 
gium, to which Bethmann personally was strongly opposed on moral 
grounds. [ut in the preceding months, though he must have known 
of the existence of this plan, he had not chosen to resign his office 
as a protest. Perhaps he had been so absorbed in his policy for a 
better understanding with England, that he had never looked 
squarely in the face the violation of international law which Moltke 
contemplated, if his own Bagdad Railway and African colonial 
agreements with England should fail. Now, when suddenly faced 
with the imminence of war with Russia, brought on by Austria's 
action and his own negligence, he was unable to meet Moltke’s 
arguments of strategic military necessity. Aside from the moral 
objection, he might urge the practical one that it might bring in 
England against Germany. Moltke admitted that the addition of 
England to Germany's enemies would be a serious difficulty in the 
matter of provisioning Germany, particularly if the war should last 
long. But still he advised against buying England's neutrality at 
the price of sparing Belgium, even if this would have been possible, 
which he did not think was the case. An advance into France from 
Alsace-Lorraine would have cost the German army fully three 
months, and given Russia such a start that a victory on both fronts 
would not be possible. Therefore the only way to victory was to 
Paris via Belgium.*! 

\ccordingly, on July 29, Bethmann was forced into the foolish 


Re IIT., no. 79 
” Kautsky Docs., nos. 349, 372; Bethmann, Betrachtungen. pp. 166—169 
41 Statement of Moltke’s views as reported by the Bavarian minister in Ber- 
lin on Aug. 5, 1914. Kautsky Docs., vol. IV., p. 157. Cf. also Moltke’s confi 
dential statements to Lieut.-Col. von Haeften about 1 A.M. on July 31, as re- 


ported by tl ter in the Nordd. Allg. Zeitung, no. 26 Sept. 21, 1917 


act of making the bid for British neutrality which instantly 1 used 
suspicions abroad as to the German militarist intentiot \ courier 
was also despatched by Jagow to the (serman umbass | I t birwy 
sels, bearing a sealed document It was not safe eve 
to a ciphered telegram, nor was it desirable to reveal ever 
ambassador himself the crime which after all it might not be nece 
sary to put into practice. On opening it, the aml lor 

found instructions to keep safely another sealed envelope wl 
would find enclosed, but which he was to open only if subsequent] 
instructed by telegram from Berlin his inner envelope contained 
the detailed demands which Moltke had written with ] WI 

on July 26, for eventual presentation to Belgium, if w 

come.** It included the absolutely fictitious statement. for w1 
there Was never the slightest evidence either on Jul 209 | 
that ‘there lies before the Imperial Government reliable inforn 
ion in regard to the intended advance of French troops in the 
Meuse district Givet-Namutr They leave no doubt of France's 
purpose to attack Germany through Belgian territory.’ G 


Namur was the line on which Moltke. months before.* had dete 


mined to advance if war should come Moltke also made arrangt 


ments for post-dating the document and making it appear that this 
“reliable information” had only arrived as hostilities were begin- 
ning. Neither in his “scrap of paper” conversation nor in hi 
book, did Bethmann stultify himself by adopting as hi wn this 


fictitious allegation of Moltke’s. Nor in his book does he seek, 


many Germans have so laboriously attempted to do, to establish any 
justification for the violation of Belgium from the “ disclosure 
revealed subsequently by the German investigation of the Bel 
archives. These disclosures, of course, whether there is any in 
criminating evidence in them or not, being subsequent to the inv 
sion of Belgium, are no more a justification for that act than Fre 
erick the Great's later revelations from the Dresden archive 

fied his attack on Saxony at the opening of the Seven Years’ W 


Still more embarrassing to Bethmann in his effort to restrain the 


militarists was the news from Russia. For some days the rep 
412 Kautsky Docs 76, 648 
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of the Russian “ measures preparatory to war” had become very 
alarming. The statements of the Russian minister of foreign affairs 
did not harmonize with those of the Russian minister of war, and 
both were contradicted by the apparently unmistakable evidence of 
very wide-reaching military activities. 

On the morning of Thursday, July 30, it was known in Berlin 
that Russia had officially admitted “ partial mobilization”, and it 
was suspected, probably with good reason, that she had done much 
more. Nevertheless, Bbethmann appears still to have kept the upper 
hand during the day. At its close he gave the Prussian cabinet a 
long and still hopeful summary of the situation; he declared that he 
was still supported by the Kaiser in the determination that no deci- 
sion for war should be taken, until an answer had been received 
from Austria as to her acceptance of the “ pledge plan ”’.*® 

Though the Kaiser by this time was in a very excited state of 
mind, as indicated by a raving philippic against his Austrian ally as 
well as against the Entente enemies who had “ encircled ’’ Germany,* 
he was persuaded by Bethmann to make a personal appeal to 
Francis Joseph. This was followed by another telegram of Beth- 


mann’s own, warning Berchtold of the terrible consequences of a 


refusal to accept the “ pledge plan” which was now being urged by 
44 The ery difficult question of Russian mobilization has been most thor- 


oughly discussed by R. Hoeniger, Russlands Vorbereitung zum Weltkrieg (Berlin, 


1919); “ Untersuchungen zum Suchomlinowprozess ”, in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
CLXXV, 15-80 (Apr., 1918 ind “ First Tundutow tiber die russische Mobil 
machung”, thid., CLXXVI. 150-165 (Aug., 1918). Hoeniger has used and 
printed a large number of Russian mobilization orders, which the Germans after 


wards captured in the Warsaw district. On the basis of these, he believes that 
Sukhomlinov and Januschkevitch, the Russian minister of war and chief of gen 
eral staff,-began on July 25 to take very wide-reaching “ preparatory measures 
for war” which were almost equivalent to mobilization, that the idea of “ partial 
mobilization "’ against Austria was really a fiction intended to deceive Germany 
ind perhaps even the Tsar. Under cover of “ partial mobilization’, steps were 
really being taken against Germany as well as against Austria. It is also clear 
from the extraordinary revelations of the Sukhomlinov trial that these Russian 
militarists flatly disobeyed and deceived the Tsar who unquestionably worked and 
hoped for peace up till the very last moment. Whether Hoeniger is correct in 
his analysis of the nature of Russian preparatory measures for war, I cannot at 
present give an opinion. I think it doubtful, however, whether he is correct in 
thinking that Sazonov was working hand in hand with the militarists in a delib- 
erate effort to deceive and surprise Germany. I think it more probable that they 


back and that he honestly worked and hoped for peace, at 


Jul Cf. Oman, op. cit., ch. vii. 
45 Kautsky Docs., no. 456; see above, note 4. 
46 Pencilled 


gretted that the Russian mobilization measures could not be stopped. Kautsky 


n a telegram from Pourtalés which reported that Sazonov re 


Does., no. 401; translated in German Secret War Documents. 


worked behind 1 
| 


both England and Germany.** But the militarists were already get- 
ting the upper hand. Early in the evening Moltke had advised the 
Austrian chief-of-staff to order the general mobilization of the 


whole Austrian army.** Before 11:20 P.M. Bethmann had been 


told by the General Staff that Russia’s military measures wet 
alee that ] ] he 9 9999! 
alarming that a speedy decision Dy (sermany was nect rv, unk 


Germany was to be taken by surprist Bethmann for a moment 
abandoned hope.*® A few minutes later, however, he learne: 


1 King George V. to Prince Henry had art 


telegram fror 
was in answer to the appeal which Prince Henry had made at th 


Kaiser’s prompting about noon In it King George sai 


My Government is doing its utmost, suggesting to Russia and to France 


to suspend further military operations, if Austria will consent t 
satisfied with occupation of Belgrade and neighboring Serbian territory 
as a hostage for satisfactory settlement of her demands, other countries 


meanwhile suspending their war preparations rust William will use 
his great influence to induce Austria to acc ] 


ing that Germany and England are working together to prevent what 
would be an international catastrophe.* 
Bethmann grasped at this telegram from George V. as another 
chance for peace. He sent it on with a last urgent appeal “for a 


definite decision in Vienna within the course of the day”. But it 
had no more influence than its predecessors t remained, how- 
ever, as a slender hope for a few hours until the arrival in Berlin 
of Pourtalés’s despatch from Petrograd confirming beyond doubt 
the fact that Russia had ordered general mobilization. Thereupor 
as the militarists had urged, Germany declared about noon the 
“TImminence of War”, and a little later despatched her ultimatums 
to Russia and France 


On the whole these new documents from Berlin and Vienna 


place Austria in a much more unfavorable light than hitherto. They 
47 Kaiser to Francis Joseph, July P.M Docs 

personal appeal of the Tsar to undertake liatior rt prevet nofaw ! 
conflagration and for the preservation of world 7 | possil 
reject, and have had proposals submitted to your rr nt throug y 

3 bassador yesterday and today. Among other things y point t t A 
should state her demands after the occupation of | rad nd r places. I 
should be deeply indebted y 1? 
soon as possible Bethmann’s telegram was s M { 
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likewise clear the German government of the charge that it delib- 
erately plotted or wanted the war. Whatever individual militarists 
or Pan-German writers may have wished or said, there is no doubt 
that the Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, as the official representative 
of German foreign policy, aimed at peace and better relations with 
Germany's neighbors in the period just before the war. In fact the 
very charge that has been most bitterly brought against him by 
many of his own countrymen is that he was too much a man of 
conciliation and peace. Germany did not will the war. In a nar- 


row sense, even, looking merely at the events of these three days 


one can easily see how the Germans have become convinced that the 
war was forced upon them. As the crisis grew more serious, par- 


ticularly after the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia and the 
warning from England, Bethmann did make real and sincere efforts, 
though belated, to hold Austria back and _find a feasible solution. 
But he did not find adequate support from his own War-Lord and 
in Vienna Berchtold had chosen his course. Austria, as was 
believed with reason, was growing weaker and weaker through the 
disintegrating force of nationalism and the ambitious imperialism 
of Russia, which supported the aspirations of Austria’s smaller 
neighbors. The Serajevo crime afforded a good excuse to attempt 
to rehabilitate her position by action against Serbia. He counted 
on his powerful ally for protection in case of Russian interference. 
He had believed it would again be possible to bluff Russia by 


‘rattling the sabre” of Emperor William. But imperialism and 


militarism, encouraged by a jingo press, had put Russia in a very 
different temper from that which prevailed after the Russo-Japanese 
War. When, therefore, Bethmann strove for peace at the eleventh 
hour, he failed partly because Austria and Russia were so unyield- 


ing and 7 


sartly because events marched so rapidly that he could not 
keep control over them. In this sense Germany had war forced 
upon her, not, of course, by England, as has been so commonly 
believed in Germany, but by her own ally and by Russia. 

In a wider sense, however, these new documents do not in any 
way relieve Germany of the main responsibility. She is responsible 
for her negligence in giving Austria a free hand on July 5, and in 
not attempting earlier and more vigorously to reassert her control 
at Vienna. She is responsible—and here the responsibility rests 
especially on the Kaiser—in deliberately blocking several peace 
proposals which, though they might have turned to the disadvantage 
of Austria, and to the diminution of her own prestige, would have 


been as nothing in comparison with what was to take place. One 


would be more inclined to listen to her assertion that she was f 

ing a war of self-defense if she had not sent precipitately I 
ultimatums to Russia and France and insi 

principle that mobilization inevitably mu ef ved by war. In 
a still wider sense, also, Germany is respons eX ( e1 
say that militarism was one of the great causé f the w ' 

1 militarism which was largely responsible for the imMpaigt ( 
and national hatred in the ] press of ( ( Furoy 
which had been poisoning public opini t \\ 
crisis arose, not a little of the direct \ 

Berlin, Vienna, and Petrograd was due to the pressure of so-called 
public opinion It was militarism, too, which placed power st 
men without scruple as Mo 1 Tir Su 1 \ t 
Janushkevitch. It is always ime of « ( rec 
when it is most difficult for diplomats to keep their heads cl 

their hands free, that the influence of milit ! e] 

| hastening decisions for war, or even by getting t upper 
altogether And for the growth of militarism in Europe, no « 
try was so much responsibl Gern 
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THE AMERICAN WAR GOVERNMENT, 1917-1918 


On April 6, 1917, nineteen officers, as prescribed by law, were 


stationed in Washington on duty on the General Staff of the army. 


This small group of men, all of whom had been trained by years of 
service in the regular army, but no one of whom had ever com- 


manded in action or seen a modern division of American troops, 


| | formu- 


was required by law under direction of the chief-of-staff t 


late the plans upon which four million troops should be raised for 
the World War.* In his message to Congress, April 2, President 
Wilson had informed his fellow-countrymen that the approaching 
war would “involve the organization and mobilization of all the 
material resources of the country ”’,* but neither could he anticipate 
nor had they foreseen the completeness of national reorganization 
that must be attained. 

The United States has never, by prearrangement, made itself 
ready for immediate defense or for precipitate attack. In every 
military crisis war has been begun first and armies have been 
ated afterwards. The object-lesson of the World War in 
Europe suggested to many American minds the necessity for a 
thorough reconsideration of national defense, and citizens working 


toward this, under the general name of preparedness, organized 


societies, held meetings, and tried to educate public opinion and 
members of Congress. It was a slow process to overturn the men- 
tal habit of a century and a half. In both parties were responsible 
politicians who denied the necessity of preparedness or who charged 
that it was only a selfish propaganda of corrupt munition-makers. 
The suggestion that a thoroughgoing investigation of national de- 
fense be made at once was repelled by the President who feared it 
might unsettle his policy of neutrality; and the appropriation bills 
of 1915 contain few indications that the United States feared 
danger to itself. 

The diplomatic controversy arising from the Lusitania finally 
convinced the administration of impending danger. On July 21, 
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1915, when the President despatched his third and last Lusitania 
note,* he sent to his Secretaries of War and Navy brief met 
directing them to consider and report far-reaching programmes 
national defense. From this moment until the end of the 


President Wilson never relaxed his pressure upon Congress for 


more and more sweeping defense legislation In November, 1915 
he came out publicly for such preparedness, and in J 
he took to the stump and travelled through the Middle West, dir 
ing and focusing the rising interest in national defer 
sulting appropriation bills’ undertook new 
services, W le on June 2 the N 1 Def ; ' 
enlarged both the regular art 1 the 1 

Before the summer of 1916, it had become ck 
observing the course of the w 
reorganization alone could not constitute an equate preparati 
The war in every country brought the whol 
the utilization of he n-con t 1 re 
had become as important as the training of troops, the produ 
of matériel, and the dire¢ ot mie e] 
ligerent countries these were new tasks, slightly re 
o! peace if not entirely lwnore even 1 
than overseas, these new agencies of government we f t 
need because of the peculiar restrictions inherent in the (Ameri 


state 


The departments at Washington were never conceived 


organized to meet the moder needs incident to m f 
nation.” The administrative brancl the vernme! 

ized for the purpose of spending upon specified projects { 
whose availability Congress has surrounded with minute special 
provisions The itemized appropriation bills re intent mally S 
constructed as to reduce to narrow limits the discreti n of execu 
tive officers \s a natural result, the star eencies of ver 


ment, including even the army and the navy, are never prepared for 


any emergency which has not been foresee From one to three 
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years may and often do elapse between the inauguration of a pro- 


ject and the arrival of available funds for its development. In the 
interval of waiting, the whole aspect of the world may have changed. 

At the beginning of the war in 1917, the American administra- 
tion included ten cabinet departments and sundry detached commis- 
sions and boards. Over some of the latter the President exercised 
no control after having appointed the commissioners. Each of 
these agencies represented its own evolution and struggle, and each, 
including the army and navy, was constructed to meet some other 
end than that of immediate war. The American administrative 
machinery for war, like the armed forces, had been left to be im- 
provised after the nation had come under fire, and to the adminis- 
tration, already harassed by war itself, fell the burden of devising 
basic legislation for the emergency. 

\ Council of National Defense, created in the Army Appropria- 
tion Lill of 1916, was one of the few civic additions made during 
the period of preparedness. Even earlier than 1914 there had been 
individuals ready to suggest the creation of some sort of war 
ward to do for the civil population the sort of thing that the Gen- 
eral Staff was supposed to do for the army. The idea gained ad- 
herence among the preparedness advocates, with the result that six 
members of the Cabinet (the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor) were on August 29, 1916, 
desi 


mated as a Council of National Defense and given an appro- 


priation of $200,000." Their duties were to prepare plans for the 


mobilization of human and economic resources in the support of the 
military programme. They were authorized to organize an Ad- 
visory Commission of not more than seven experts in as many 
fields involved in national mobilization. 

No one could foresee the course which such a novel institution 
would follow in its development. The six ex officio members were 
necessarily involved in the administration of their departments. 
The duties of the council were not different from those which might 
be supposed to be incumbent upon the Cabinet and President. The 
significant fact lay in the available appropriation and the authoriza- 
tion of an advisory commission of experts, all of whom were de- 
tached from the cares of Cabinet members. 

In addition to the Council of National Defense, the Congress of 
1916 created as an emergency body the United States Shipping 
Board. Such a body as this had been urged upon Congress re- 
peatedly and in vain through 1914 and 1915. Its desirability had 


rst Annual Report of the Council of National Defense, 1917, p. 6. 


been suggested when the navies of the Allied powers drove German 
shipping from the ocean, while the Allied vernments themsel) 


utilized more and more completely for their own war needs the rest 


of the world’s shipping tonnage Phe Ss 
important merchant marine, and lost cont: 
insure provision of available American tonnage whe 

1 struction or purchase, the administration « 
passage of a shipping bill Che opponents sm e, | 
ever, kept it from becoming law in any form until September 7 


1916,” more than two years after the need for it had 
Another of the emergency organizations w the Nay ( 
ing Board, brought into existence informally by Sect 
Daniels, in October, 1915, with duties to act as a nsulting body 
upon naval inventions in connection with the new prog 
which the Navy Department had been at work sin ful 


great name of Thomas Alva Edison gave it s) 1 lusts nd 


around him were grouped engineers and scientists in the fields of 


naval development \ vear later Congress | 


appropriating funds for its expenses 
In another of the related fields of military invention. a N 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics had been creat 


March 3, 1915.7" 


The breach with Germany, early in February. 1017 


full and abrupt realization the positive lac] encies { 
mobilization. The little group of officers in the General Staft 

put to work upon plans for the creation of an army, and the Council 
of National Defense hurried the organization of its Ad\ 
mission and proceeded to use this body as an informal general staft 


for civil purposes. The President had named the Advisory Cot 

mission during October, 1916. Daniel Willard. its chairt 

widely known railroad president; the names of Samuel | 
° and Julius Rosenwald were household words in n iny parts 


country. Howard E. Coffin stood among tl leadet fon 


a 
manufacturers. Hollis G dfrey was an educator of 
while Dr. Franklin H. Martin was identified e ot creat 

: medical societies. Bernard M. Baruch was less know1 ) 
rest and was associated in the public mind with specu 1 


On February 12, 1917, the council and tl \dvisory Com 


settled down to the task of creating the 
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ment in advance of the declaration of war. It had no legal authority 
for action, but it exercised wide power in advice, and by April 6 
had sketched the larger outlines of a national programme.** The 
technical work in connection with the army and navy was conducted 
in the military departments, the Council of National Defense taking 
its function to be that of making the civilian resources of the coun- 
try available for the military agents. 

Seven great committees were organized, each with one of the 
members of the Advisory Commission as its chairman, and each 
including civilian experts and administrators, whose services were 
believed likely to be needed. Willard became chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Transportation that speedily possessed itself of the re- 
sources of the American Railway Association and created, ready 
for business on April 11, 1917, the Railroads’ War Board. Until 
the United States Railroad Administration was created, December 
26, 1917, the Railroads’ War Board co-ordinated the efforts that 
hauled materials to the cantonment sites and to the munitions fac- 
tories, and that hauled the troops to camp. 

The Committee on Raw Materials was formed by Baruch with 
sub-committees in charge of the more important single commodi- 
ties. Julius Rosenwald naturally became chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies with a long list of co-operative committees in the 
several lines of manufacture. Munitions, as the most important of 
the supplies, received a special committee with Coffin as chairman, 
and shortly gave birth to a Munitions Standards Board, whose pro- 
posed duty was to standardize the specifications of army and navy 
matériel. Frank A. Scott of Cleveland became chairman of the 
Munitions Standards Board, and remained chairman when its scope 
was broadened and its title changed on April ©. IQI7, to that of the 
General Munitions Board. “It was necessary’, said the director 
of the council, “if we were going to give intelligent advice, that 
somehow we should have a system for clearing the needs of the 
Army and Navy, and for having the needs brought before the 


people i¢ 


Dr. Martin organized the Committee on Medicine, while Dr. 
Godfrey brought together the Committee on Science and Research. 
Gompers created his Labor Committee before the end of February, 


and on March 12 procured, from a conference headed by the 


f N nal Defense. Hearing before Sub mmittee of House Com- 
mittee on At profriat ns — n Amendments r f the Senate t H R 27071 Wash 
n, 1917), PJ 59, is devoted to the period prior to May 23 17 
t]nvestigation of the War Department, Hearing before the Committee on 
Vf tary Affair nited States Senate (Washington, 1918 pt. 3, p S59. 
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towards the war, that was designed to counteract tl nti-war 


activities of ce rtain of the Soc lis I ieTs 

The meeting of the Council of National Defense and of the Ad 
visory Commission that put otiol eries 
remained in almost continuous session until after the outbreak of 

| actual war. On February 13 it listened to the report of General ] 

FE. Kuhn upon the elements of German mobilization, as he had seen 
it while military attaché at Berlin \t other sessions it received 
counsel from Edward R. Stettinius, who had been Amer uye 
for Allied account throughout the war, and from Herbert Hoover. 
whose report upon the victualling of Europe was follow: 
early creation of a Food Committee with him as chairman. It 
shortly adopted the Naval Consulting Board n Inventions Si 
t10n, and the Nati n LESE i cl ( ( 
nating the efforts of scientific investigators throughout the count? 
Other committees were taken on as need for thet ppeare 
Advisory Commission concluded its forn elec c 
Commissioner Willard as chairman, W. S. Giffor 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson as secretary 

War’? was declared with many plans in 1 making for 
ordination of effort, but with the whole body of legislation still to 
be passed For the next six months the | tory ot the war govern 
ment was largely a matter of eme rgency measures to tide over the 
period until ‘one re ss should t ike ictl 
granting the necessary powers 

It would have been a simpler task to prepare for American 
participation in the war had there been any agreement as to the 
form which that participation w » take. General Sharpe latet 
testified that, “In April when the original plan for raising the arn 
was under discussion there was no intention whatever of sending 

: any troops abroad until March, 1918’ It was the expresse 

opinion of the British Premier Lloyd George that ships would win 
the war, and that the true duty of the United States was to build 
new tonnage. From another angle, food was expected to win thi 


war. To stimulate the unlimited resources of the American farm 
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was the clear duty of Hoover's Food Committee, but before either 
of the programmes for ships and food was far advanced, Marshal 
Joffre arrived at Hampton Roads with the French Commission, 
bringing the imperative demand for troops at once—‘ Let the 
American soldier come now”’.’* And behind each of these three 
lines of possible participation lay the need for funds. 

The United States Shipping Board had the advantage of pre- 
liminary authorization during the first three months of the war. 
Its members had been appointed during the early winter. It pro- 
ceeded, in March, to outline its plans; and the public press soon 
took the cue from its chairman, William Denman, and talked hope- 
fully about “a bridge of wooden ships”. Congress was at once 
approached for additional power and appropriations. The greatest 
constructor before the American public, Major-General George W. 
Goethals, was summoned to administer ship-building, while on 
April 16 the Shipping Board incorporated as its building agency 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

To revive the ancient ship-building prowess of the United States 
was no mean task, for, as General Goethals said, the “ birds were 
still nesting in the trees from which the great wooden fleet was to 
be made”’.’* It was a human problem as well as a productive one, 
since it was by law to be directed by a Shipping Board whose chief 
servant, General Goethals, regarded ‘all boards as long, narrow, 
and wooden”; but for some weeks before General Goethals and 
Chairman Denman were allowed to retire from their task, contracts 
flew in shoals to builders for the erection of shipping yards, and to 
vards for the construction of wooden ships, and fabricated steel 
ships."® 

The food which was to be carried in ships depended largely 
upon the crop that could be sowed in the spring of 1917, and the 
amount of the reserve that could be saved. It was equally neces- 
sary to begin a propaganda for economy and for an increase in the 
acreage of crops. It was impossible to wait for Congress to author- 
ize either of these, since the planting season could not outlast even 
a few weeks of patriotic deliberation. Hoover's Food Committee 
was organized during April. “The foremost duty of America 


towards the Allies”, he announced, as he started from London to 


assume its chairmanship, “. . . is to see that they are supplied with 
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food”. From day to day action from Con ress was awaited while 


the Department of Agriculture brought into operation all of. its 


powers to stimulate the planting. On May 19 the President ap 
pointed Hoover as Food Administrator without legal authorizati 
and allowed him to organize a volunta: ood Administration 


largely at his own expense Not until August 10, 1917, did ( 


gress overcome the opposition to the granting of real powers of 
control; and even then its creation of a | 1 Administration w 
spite of a persistent minority that continued, through the wat I 


afterwards, to attack the patriotism, importance, and hone 
food control. Voluntary conservation was lvertised and pr 
moted through the creation of state food administrations wit] 


elaborate system of local sul 


The military programme changed from week to week as the 
problem changed. The first expectation was to keep all forces in 
America until 1918, in order to use the existing army as a nucleus 
for a national army. The General Staff proposal for erecting a 
national army, based upon universal liability t ervice, W 
cepted by the Secretary of War and the President, and became a 


law on May 18. “As a result of the exchanges of views which 


took place between the military missions to the United States and 
our own Government”, says Secretary Baker, “it was determined 
to begin at once the dis] ti of an expeditionar force of the 
American Army to France” On the day that he signed the 
Selective Service Act, the President announced this decision and 
that Major-General John J. Pershing had been selected to cot 
the troops.*?. The administration of the draft, through its various 
stages of enrollment, classification, exempt 1 | quota, ¢ vered 
the country with another network of co-operative and_ patriotic 
effort, while yet a third was added as tl lreasury Department 
built up an or 
The provision of funds was the subject of the earliest important 
war legislation by Congress. With the outbreak of 1 war, there 
arose a debate upon the burden of the war he American ( 
mittee on War Finance was organized as a propaganda associati 
by opponents of the war and advocates of a policy that would place 
its burden chiefly on accumulated wealth? Thx questions whether 
its costs should be deferred throu 


raised immediately throu 
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ments in the field of war finance and drew upon the whole ex- 
peri nce of the other belligerents. 

The great fiscal debate on the “ pay as you go” method of war 
finance was not ended until the passage of the War Revenue Act of 
October 3, 1917. Meanwhile, regardless of the final decision as to 
loans or taxes, immediate funds were indispensable. On April 24 
Congress authorized a bond issue of five billion dollars, three bil- 
lions of which were to provide means for advancing funds to those 
associates “engaged in war with the enemies of the United States’ 
In addition to this, authority was given for the use of two billions 
in short-term certificates of indebtedness to be redeemed by subse- 
quent bond issues, and to constitute a sort of revolving fund. In 
the provision for extending loans to the Allies, Congress started 
wittingly or not the train of events that led inevitably through the 
\llies Purchasing Commission to the Interallied Conference, the 
Inter-Ally Council of War Purchases and Finance,** the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, the Food and Munitions Councils,** 
the Supreme War Council, the supreme command, and victory itself. 

The weeks in which emergency machinery was created over- 
lapped weeks in which Congress debated the fundamental policies 
upon which the war should be conducted. It is impracticable to 
separate the debates upon the several measures, since there was a 
running discussion over the whole field of war organization. 
Through the entire period of the Congress of 1917, any aspect of 
the debate was likely to be discussed in connection with any of the 
measures. The prolonged arguments began while the loan act was 
under consideration. Thereafter the Selective Service Act, the ap- 
propriations for the Fleet Corporation and the Aircraft Production 
Board, the legislation on espionage and foreign trade, the control 
of food and fuel, served as texts for daily argument. From week 
to week single statutes emerged from the deliberation and termi- 
nated for the time being single aspects of the discussion. In the 
long run, occasionally the very long run, public opinion supported 
the demands of the administration for war powers, and the powers 
were granted; but not until the spring of 1918, when the Overman 
Act became a law on May 20, could it be said that the government 
of the United States possessed the powers to wage a modern war. 

Within the limited field of the army and the navy, these months 
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brought increase in numbers and subdiv n and reorganization of 
functions. The powers of the command: ef were here more 
nearly adequate to the situation, and I 1 legis! 1 W 
j required than in the fields of civilian co-operatior he navy under 
went no fundamental reorganization, for ment 
q agencies, is least susceptible to change after wat s be clare 


In the army there was the constant ne¢ 


the best-trained service in the A.E.F 


Department for the same trained servic sil equ g 
the American divisions. Since the number of profess officers 


oi mature years was rigidly limited, the army was compelled to 
make numerous compromises in order to acquire the te ] d 
numerical strength that its task demands he General Staff w 

l, tl t import dates beit ebru ( 


repeatedly reorganized, the most portant ng 


1918," and August 26.°° By this latter date there existed throug] 


out the whole army an extreme “ dilution ” of commissioned officers 
whose purpose was to enable a few trained professional soldiers to 
indoctrinate the whole body. 

The result of the Sp cial legislati m was to bring into existence 


a group of war boards of which only 


United States Shipping | 


fense and the 


authority which antedated the war. The Emergency Fleet Corpora 


tion was a manufacturing agent of gigantic scope 1d intricate 
organization, but was fundamentally subord ¢ ll n ers of 
policy to the Shipping Board 
Next after the Shipping Board arose the | 1 Administ: 
with its legal authority derived from the Lever Act of August 1 


1917.27 Hoover's volunteer organization was ready to be 
into the service when the Lever Act becat 


the functional divisions of the Food Administ 


work for the whole campaign, while the local food ist 
constituted the “line”. For the control of two particular com- 
modities it operated, as did the Shipping Lo through corpor 
tions whose stock was entirely owned by the ted States Phe 
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earlier of these, the United States Grain Corporation, was an- 
nounced on August 14, 1917, with a working capital which was to 
be used to stabilize the price of cereals.2* The Sugar Equalization 
Board was not formed until July 11, 1918, for the performance of 
somewhat similar duties in the control of sugar and coffee. The 
system of licenses*® whereby the Food Administration kept its hand 
upon the reserve stocks of food and their consumption and export 
were novelties in American life but were largely borrowed from the 
experiences of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium and of 
the foreign food controllers. 

The Lever Act carried authority over fuel as well as food, and 
pursuant to it on August 23, 1917, President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College was designated as Fuel Administrator. The Fuel 
Administration machinery comprehended a network of centralized 
bureaus and local agents similar to that of the Food Administra- 
tion, but was somewhat less pervasive in its extent. 

The powers to stimulate the production and control the con- 
sumption of raw materials were largely granted in the acts of a 
single day, August 10, 1917. The powers over trade were derived 
piecemeal. It had been the experience of the Allied powers that the 
blockade 


war. This could be effective only through a control of trade in 


f Germany was among the most telling weapons of the 


order to prevent exports from the Allies from leaking into Ger- 
many, or from releasing in neutral countries neutral exports to the 
enem)\ rhe scarcity of ships, from another angle, made it im- 


} 


portant that the government have the power to compel the useful 
use of merchant shipping. In the Espionage Act, passed June 15, 
1917, for the chief purpose of breaking up any attempt at opposi- 
tion to the selective draft, the President was given authority to con- 
trol exports from the United States. 

The machinery for controlling trade was as fragmentary as the 
laws conveying power to control it. Under the Espionage Act the 


President brought into existence an Exports Council of ex officio 


members.*! The council's duties were to formulate the policies for 

whose administration a Division of Export Licenses was imme- 

diately organized in the Department of Commerce. Some two 

28... H. Haney, “ Price Fixing in the United States during the War’”’, in 

I Science Quarterly, Mar., 1919, p. 111; Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
N - 

Vonthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dec 17, p. 1167 


C, H. Huberich, The Law relating to Trading with the Enemy (New York, 


1 Rules and Regulations of the War Trade Board, no. 1, Nov., 1917, Pp. § 
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months later, on August 21, 1917, an Ew \ ve 
Board composed of technical members named by thi ficio 


members of the Exports Council was created to direct the work of 
the Division of Export Licenses Vance McCormick, as the 
j deputy of the State Department, became chairman of this Exports 


Administrative Board, and when on October 6. 19617. Conere it 


last enlarged the powers over foreign trade in the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, the President revised their administration by executive 
order of October 12 The Exports Council witl 1 shghtly 
changed personnel became the War Trade Council, while the tecl 
nical members delegated by the council became the War Trade 
Board with McCormick as chairman.** The War Trade Board 
thus joined the ood and Fuel Administrations and the S] g 
Board, as a full-fledged war board Through its Bureaus of Ex 
ports and Imports,** it exerted increasingly pervasive pressure up 
all foreign trade °° through its Bureau of Enen rade it watched 
those conduits of commerce which were believed to be directly o1 
indirectly to enemy advantage; through its Bureau of War Trad 
Intelligence it assembled the secret information essential to its a¢ 

curate administration: and throug uum is other bureaus 
studied, collected, and tabulated the f icts on trade ts government 
owned corporation, the Russian Bureau (Inc.), was broug 
existence in the final moments of the war to bring aid to Russia by 
traffic through Siberia \n Ahen Property Custodian was created 
in the same act of October 6.** 

\n immediate consequence of preparation for the war w L 
increase in the burden upon the railroad systems of the United 
States. These were already operating almost to capacity in their 
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firms 
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emvort t meet the peace-time needs t the country, and Nad, asa 
Who Wit n Dast Tew vears, tamed TO KeC) Wilil 

nor extension of industry The Railroads’ War board, with 
lairta rrisol as its chairman, undertook a volu ry admin 
ctratint +] crippled 1 nt on April II, 1917.* Every month 
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Scott remained the head. In addition to military and naval mem- 
bers and the chairman, the new board included Baruch in charge of 
raw materials, Hugh Frayne, a representative of labor, Judge 
Robert S. Brookings, who soon specialized in the field of price- 
fixing, and Robert S. Lovett, a railroad expert, who shortly became 


a commissioner of priorities.** 
\s the War Industries Board gained in strength and confidence 


it took on new functions. On August 25 three of its members, 


Baruch, Brookings, and Lovett, together with the Food Admini- 
strator, became a Purchasing Commission for the Allies.‘ By this 
means the bidding of the Alhes for American commodities, and the 


expenditure of the American loans incidental thereto, were brought 
within the purview of the War Industries Board, side by side with 
those of the army that came in through General Palmer E. Pierce, 


and those of the navy which came up through Admiral Frank F 


The system of co-operative committees in the several fields of 
industry was revised during the autumn in order to comply with 
the provisions of the Lever Act as interpreted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on August 29,*° and finally on November 28 all of Rosenwald’s 
committees on supplies were formally dissolved.*7 In place of these 
committees, there arose an imposing series of War Service Com- 
nuttees of industry put together through the agency of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In these, of which nearly five hun- 
dred were created, the representatives of the industries involved 
were nominated by the trade associations, confirmed by referendum 
votes, and formally certified by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to the War Industries Board as ready and able to speak for 


their respective industries.4* From the steel and oil industries at 
the top, down to the shoe-lace, and chewing-gum, and corset makers, 
American industry was aligned, whether for the purpose of pro- 
curing goods for the government or offering their trades to be 
sacrificed in the interests of conservation. 

To deal with these war service committees the War Industries 
Board created as needed new divisions and new commodity Ssec- 
tions, under expert manufacturers or statisticians who were re- 


quired to free themselves from actual business. As the pressure of 


44 Max Thelen, “ Federal Control of Railroads in War Time”, in Annals of 
the Amer. Acad f P md Soc. Sci., Mar., 1918, p. 17 

‘ S. Bulletin, Aug. 25 917, p. 2; Aug. 28 17, p. 4 
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the procurement programme bore 
total of production, this interrelatior § goven 
became increasingly active Frank A. S 
to retire as chairman in © t l was r ) ‘ 
lard, chairman of the A sot 
Willard resigned for the nounee 
railroad ind President tte?T ew 


to make the board the gre ( rai 
ment Each of the other war | 
food, fuel, trade, and railroad, was concerned wit] pecif 
The War Industries Board was e the eral eve of all 
departments in the field of industry ” It w to determine 1] 
priorities of production and delivery for American or Allied ; 
It was to | ive a voice i the determinat 1 t pr 
Price-fixing Board was an independet 
assist in conse rving resources, convert ew \ 
as creating them outright 

Phe per od Ol delay betwee 1 the re 1 nt \\ 
the appointment of Baruch as his successor was the darkest pet 
in American participation in the war the railroad system w 
clogged; the shortage of fuel was limiting every variet fw 
production. The submarine was at the crest of its performance. 
while the promised new ship-vards were at best promise 
experienced journalist despondently declared that “We are likely 


to have fewer new merchant ships on January ist [1g18] than if 


we had never created the Emergency leet | rporation Phi 


aircraft programme was said to have failed Phe growing lack of 
confidence in the effectiveness of the war government was shown 
by the rise of repeated demands for some sort of war cabinet or 
munitions ministry It was not yet clear that the half-dozen war 
boards or administrations constituted this, for the War Industries 
hoard, which was the central feature of co-ordination, was under 
] going reorganization When Senator Chamberlain declared in a 


public speech before the National Security League, January 10. 
that the war government had broken down, the storm of criticism 


49 David Lawrence, “ T} New Boss tur ng 4 


1915, Pp. 24 


50 A summary of actual dead-weight tonnage d ered to t i ( 
tion may be found in Emergency Fleet News. Jat 
51 William Hard, “‘ Expedition’ for Ships”. in New Repul 
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‘ ry denounced ti tatement ac 
broke out nu ) e open Lhe President denounced the statement as 
untrue nd when the the creation of a muni- 
‘ } 1+ ont nter it with 
munistry Was Drougi into Congress, he countered 1 with 
the demand expressed in the Overman Act tor a grant of more 
swee ) ers whereby ne period tne W ne mi € 
ble to break away from the restrictions of the old governmen 
enlarge erge, or lish existil bureaus, and transter appt 
thawtead function: fram one denartmet 
er ds as W sau rized tun ( one d tmen 
\\ tiie e army, sweeping ¢ Tes ( Liread 
been n é e President 1 is capacity of commander-in-chiel 
Phe tu =; of the General Staff were recla sified nd related 
powers t had lost force through diftusion were conce! rated in 
lew ore mces General Goethals 1 chi ot e Storage 
nd Traffic Service on December 28,°* Edward Stettimuius 
became survevor general ot t ot Purchase and 


Supply Divisio \ little later. on April 16, 1918, these two divi- 


sions wet erged under General Goethals as the Pur se, Storage 

1 Traffic Divis of the General Statt.** 

Whet became clear that no legislation similar to the Chamber 
lain Bill could pass Congress to impede the actions of the President 
as commander-in-chief, Willard was replaced by Baruch, and the 
War Industries Board entered upon the dominant period im tts 
careel When on Mav 20 the Overman Bill granted to the Pres 
dent veeping powers demanded immediately releas d the 


ie Council of Na- 


War Industries Board from its dependence on tl 


( ler War ) Dec. 28 ir) 
War D Tar ad 2 Q 
Q Q Q 2: PI phia Ledger. Jat 
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t Ret Chiet-of-S # pp ~ 47: Ger Orders. 1 War 
D \ . 1 nd Navy Jour.. May 18 8, p. 144 A. L. Se 
Procur Q iT ster Supplies during } World W he His 
nd Ann, Rept f incil of Nattor Defense 5, 27 rhe 
func 5 \ B. are defined in the President's letter of Mar. 4, 1918 


th paration the period of greatest importance of the C. N. D. as an “ admin 


tional Defense. making it a separate and independent war admini- 
Che structural function of the War Industries Board, which it 
- never fully performed, but towards which it was con inually devel- 
Ibid 
Third Ann. Rept. of the Council of National Defense, 1919, Pp. 5- With 
istrat laboratory ” was ended. 
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near the beginning of the war through the Commercial Economy 


Board of the Council of National Defense. The Conservation Di- 

vision in consultation with the commodities sections, and the appro 
7 

priate war service committees of the industries involved, worked 


out schedules of self-denial, curtailing the less essential industries, 


and producing economies in others through the elimination of non- 


essential lines. With the assistance of the Priorities Division, 
which could control the supply of steel as well as the priorities of 
transportation, fuel, and labor, it was possible to force compliance 
with the conservation programme. But the evidence shows that the 
industries concerned, with few exceptions, enforced the programme 
by voluntary rule 

With all the economies made possible through acute conserva- 
tion, it was still difficult to meet the procurement needs. In May, 
1918, Charles A. Otis organized a Resources and Conversion Sec- 
tion, under which he built up a system of regional advisers and 
local war-resources committees for the purpose of stimulating the 
conversion of industrial plants from non-essential manufacture to the 
filling of military needs. When the conversion of resources proved 
inadequate, Samuel P. Bush put together the Facilities Division,*® 


1 
} 


in which, through the co-operation of all the agencies of govern- 
ment, plans were made for the actual creation of new facilities for 
war manufacture. 

rom an early period in the war the army and navy advanced 
to contractors for government account a large portion of the pur- 
chase price, in order to meet their needs for active capital. There 
were many other contractors, however, whose needs lay outside the 
limits of existing law. With the government in the field floating 
one Liberty Loan after another, the gross resources of available 
capital became dangerously small. In January, 1918, the Federal 
Reserve Board organized a series of capital issues committees in 
the federal reserve districts® to give advice respecting priority of 
importance among the numerous private appeals for funds. Con- 
gress was asked to legalize and strengthen this policy, with the 
result that the capital issues committees were specifically legalized 
on April 5, and the War Finance Corporation was created with a 
working capital of S500,000,000, and with authority to raise more 
funds through the issue of bonds.*' It was intended that the War 
Finance Corporation should lend these funds not to the manufac- 

» Official Bulletin, Aug. 27, 1918, p. 3. 

60 Federal Reserve Bulletin, issued by the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
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turers directiy, 
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War Industries Board under the Overman Act, the I're 


to Chairman Baruch reque re 
spectus or survey showing the state of progre 
in all the fields of activity, militar rs 

The conspectus desired by the re \\ ‘ 
Baruch to Dean | dwin ol rvard niver 
been associated with son wl it similar ittel eat 
It had been discovered betore the end Of 1917 that the « 


shipping was vital to the success of th 


improved or hindered according Ss there \ ( per 
lapping among the Shipping Bo rd, the \\ lustrie I 
the War Trade Board 

The United States Shipping Board, res lye ( 
of the ships it commandeered, requisitioned, or built, was bou 
study the needs of commerce: In February when the shipping 
crisis was at its crest, the Shipping board created a Bure 
Planning and Statistics in charge of Gay."* The W Prade ! 


was at the same time making overlapping studies concerning 
control of imports and exports by license, both as to the esset 
character of the imports and as to the probable destinatior he 
exports. It was wise to conduct this business si to keep ships 
sailing with full cargoes, as well as necessary ones Protes 
Allyn A. Young and later W. M. Adriance had organized this w 
and in February, 1918, it came within the field of interest of G 
1e Shipping Board's representative on thi 


who was designate¢ 


War Trade Board, to “* devote his attention principally to the « 


62 Z. L. Potter, “ The Central Bureau of Planning and St 
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conservati f ships In the Council of National Defense 
there had bee established at the be ginning of the war qivisiol of 
statistics under Dr. Leonard P. Ayres. A portion of this division 

~~ 1 


and commissioned as the statistica 


branch, 1 rch. 1918: and the remainder was transferred abou 
Line ev independent War Industries Boar 
VN Ing d Statistics under 1s ine 
Gav vw irecting three independent bodi 
( © tA bureau ¢ nning stics was 
+] +1 ] 

Wo ag tor e preparation ot e periodical nspectus ot 
wal t the course ot wh t exerted quiet pressure to 
elimit t essary duplication 3 he end of var it was 
re work nd ot Decem er 2 + w = the 
T) +1 ‘ +] + 1 

Preside uthoritative and exclusive econom 
a e ce conterence 


ts full development, upon the basis of “ work ot t This 
meant, as understood by both the civilian populatio nd the wat 
sovernment. that all activities should be continued or abandoned 
with reference to the ie of the war. Before it could be at- 
tained, it was necessary that labor be brought within the limits of 


co) i iil 

m irv service as industry or capital or trade The fighting forces 
were merely the cutting edge of the instrument, whose weight and 
depth and driving force depended upon the degree to which labor 
industry, capital, and trade, were mobilized behind them The 
co-operation of labor in this war was offered from the start through 


Federation of Labor, and Samuel 


~ 


the mechanism of the Americar 


Gompers. its chief. As early as March 12, 1917, it produced a gen- 


eral programme of co-operation and fought consistently to counter- 
act the propaganda of the non-war Soci: whose spokesman, 
Morris Hillquit, openly declared that “tl itrv has been vio- 
lently, needless] nd criminally involved in war” In close co- 
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G ge Creel was le chairman of s y nd ‘ nly 
r rded as a s f censor nterpr 1 his function as tha procuring 
pr r y 1 the cré n of a sound public opinion based upon the facts 
Certain powers connec with the censorship of « s were subsequently en 
trusted hir he censorship of the press under the Espionag Ac Trading 
wit I y Act, and Sed n Act was entrusted largely he Postmaster 
Coners Rulletin. Oct. 27 Sdvertised 


Was taken into the ee 
Between June and September, 1918, the war government reached 

operation with the Committee on Public Information, wih ie 
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the programme of eighty divisions for the campaign of 1919, ex- 
tended the draft ages to include eighteen to forty-five. A few days 
later the priorities division of the War Industries Board established 

minute classification of industries in the order of their military 
importance and announced that the less important industries need 


not expect to receive fuel, steel, transportation, or labor until the 


most important were fully satisfied."4 
by September, 1918, the organization of the American war 


‘ 1 
overnimel Was complet 


ec Iby the side of the normal civil agencies 
with restricted powers, it comprised a series of boards and adminis- 
trations exercising dictatorial authority over economic and _ social 
matters It marked, in the term of eighteen months, a genuine 
attempt at a complete transition from the doctrine of individualism 
competition to one of centralized national co-operation 
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which was properly symbolized in the pregnant phrase—* work or 
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J. B. Bury, Regius Protessor ot Modern History ! el 
of King’s College, in the niversity of Cambridgt 
Macmillan and Company 12 Pp. xv, 377 14 
Proressor Bury has given us a penetrat 
of view of its origin and significances f o1 f the 
sumptions or preconceptions of n g 
so much for granted that we common] c 
perhaps why, in spite of its manifest imj g 
ignored by historians Much has 
on the “idea” of progress there is little of le except 
essay by Brunetiére and the thorough but somewhat m« 
by Delvaille (Essai sur l’'Histoire de UIldée de Prog 1) i 
prone to identify the modern notion of g 
tions of change and improvement; so much so that he 1 k 
theory of progress in the Christian ideal of a tutur 
to defeat the very pr ot ‘ 
progress to the point where it included its antithesis. Delvaill book 
as Professor Bury justly says, lacks discriminat 
This is just the chief met fessor | 
criminates with fine precision between w ess 
conception of progress and what only superficially resembi 
modern conception of progress rests on the beliet that man cat taking 


thought, add a cubit to his stature, or else that a cubit will be add 


whether he takes thought or not t rests upon the assumptior hat 
nature operates uniformly; (2) that man is, in some measure at le 
the product of nature; and (3) either (a) that man can, by mastering 


the secrets of nature, shape his own destiny in harmony w it] desires 


or (b) that a natural process of evolution will inevitabl ft hin 
whether he wills or knows it or not, to « r higher level Profe t 
Bury shows with succinct pe tion it e or all of est n 
tions were foreign to classic 1 medieva eht. ( g 


was incurably pessimistic with respect to the future possibilities ot the 
human race. conceiving that there is no new thing under the in and 
that “time is the enemy of man Medieval thought was eq 


pessimistic about man, conceiving him so littl pable 


improvement that it had to bring in Providence, and the specially d 


signed machinery of Church and Empire, to save his soul e out of 
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not preclude the king’s chamber, the early treasure-room of the house- 


old, from continuing its function of receiving and disbursing a con- 


siderable part of the royal revenue. The real discovery of the book 
comes with the wardrobe, which rose from a subdivision of the chamber 
to be the principal financial department of the household. More mobile 
than the chamber, it followed the king on his campaigns and so became 
the special treasury of military expenditures. As the keepers rendered 
iccount, an intimate knowledge of its operations is made possible. After 


the methods of the age, these accounts are precise in detail and full 
of instructive minutiae, but because of the confusion of arrearages with 
current items all totals and summaries are misleading. The sums thus 
handled averaged as much as £50,000 a year in the time of Edward II., 
but it was impossible for the king himself ever to know the exact state 
of his income. 

Still more remarkable is the revelation of the wardrobe as a secre- 
lepartment in connection with its custody of the privy seal. It 
was a unique feature of English administration that, instead of a re- 


tion of the great seal, for the convenience of an itinerant sover- 


ign a lesser seal was adopted. As the chancery was by degrees removed 
from court, and as it became highly formalized in its operations and 
er constitutional restrictions, the utility of the minor seal 
was increased, until the two seals were expressive of rival systems. 
\ certain confusion is now eliminated by the discovery that the original 
keeper of the privy seal was the controller of the wardrobe, who was 
also known as “secretary” under Edward I. In support of the theory 
first advanced by Déprez and subsequently disputed, new evidence is 
adduced to show that there was a method of enrollment of letters of 
the privy seal (vol. IL, p. 80). It is remarkable however that no rolls 
of the sort have survived, and in view of the fact that letters of the 
privy seal are more frequently mentioned as kept in files, while writs 
like the subpoena were expressly objected to on the ground that they 
were not enrolled (Rot. Pari., 1V. 84), we are still free to believe that 
any enrollment of privy seals was either a temporary or an exceptional 
expedient. In the case of lesser lords, it is true, letters of both seals 
were commonly enrolled, but that proves nothing with respect to the 
king, who alone maintained two separate offices 

With clearness and originality there is apt to be excessive positive- 
ness. In points of controversy the author occasionally falls into the 
temptation of exaggeration by over-stating an opposing view in order 
the more sharply to challenge it. Thus the latest historian of the council 
hardly went so far, in word or intent, as to represent that body as “an 
executive office” or “a branch of the administration’’, nor is it to be 
admitted that the system perfected only in Tudor times was to this 
extent anticipated (vol. I., p. 11; vol. IT., p. 147). Still less satisfaction 


is felt with the view of Professor Tout himself that “ Advisory and 
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tremely rich. combining as they did the adt , 
. of the earliest and most l ed ( 
such have been the effects o 1 it ! 
tively little remains in Sic1 tselt At Ba ! n the nt 
archives of the crow it Arag n I t t tw | 


7 turies of the Middle Ages, among the fullest in Europe, a ] 


other countries have begun to learr irticularly t ugh the 

of | nke ; and ill who ve 1 oc ~ 1 
registers and cartas sueltas can te fy to tl é | 
less admirable administratior One could guess in lvance that tl 
rich store is the most important irce of ( M t 
volume, in spite of his long researches at Palerm nd in other Si 
repositories. The great gap results from the loss of the register f 
the Sicilian administration, save for a volume of 1282-1283 which had 
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the g t e to be irried to Catalonia, where it was transcribed 
by Carini and published in 1882, and certain fragments of 1353-1355 
+ 
discovered ] M itia himself His earnest labors to colle tne 
mater! 2 intervening years be apprec ed all students 
ot the pe rd. 

It is t the editor's t if his volume brings to light less that 1s 
new than does such a collection as the Acta Aragonensia of Finke. On 
the Sicilian side the period of the Vespers and the critical years which 
follow have been the subject of research from early times to the recent 

substant monograph of Otto Cartelleri, while Carini took the tresh- 
ness away from much of the material in Spain. Only documents of 
special mportance ire eprinted, Dut ail are careluliv analvzed with 


elaborate annotation and citation of modern writers, who are also treated 


it length in the introduction. One is disposed to criticize the reproduc- 
tion’ of no. 13 (cf. no. 15) from Rymer’s text of 1727, when a photo- 
graph could easily have been obtained from the Record Office for colla- 
tion. There is the usual considerable number of forgeries, chiefly 
genealogical, which plague every student of the Sicilian charters of the 


Middle Ages. Legal procedure is illustrated, as well as general diplo- 


matic and military history, and several documents throw light on com- 
mercial relations. Perhaps the most interesting texts are two detailed 
accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the admiral of Aragon for 


1283 and 1285-1287, preserved in the archives of the cathedral of Va- 


hence they were printed by Huici in an out-of-the-way Spanish 
review in 1914-1915. The editor is to be thanked for republishing these, 


t and fuller annotation (nos. 222, 241), as well 


as a summarized statement of the account, the whole affording an illus- 
tration of the enormous amount of valuable information which is still 


locked up in the fiscal documents of the Middle Ages, and causing us 


g 
{ iament e iOss Of eariler Siciilan accounts. ne receipts cover sup 
lies as well as money, and one item (p. 600) is “ from various pirates 
for the right of the fifth (quinta) of the spoil and other property ac- 
quired em in the exercise of ptracy 
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Les Etrangers en France sous t Ancien Régime. Par J. MatTuorez, 
Membre du Comité des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques. 
Tome I. Les Causes de la Pénétration des Etrangers en France; 

les Orientaux et les Extra-Européens dans la Population Fran- 


caise. [Histoire de la Formation de la Population Frangaise.] 


Edouard Champion. 1919. Pp. viii, 437. 35 fr.) 
ACCEPTING as conclusively demonstrated by the cumulative evidence 

of anthropology, ethnology, and archaeology the basic complexity of 

the French race, M. Mathorez waives the conventional obligation to 


egin at the beginning’, adjourns the consideration of origins, and, 


with a more careful tex 


confining himsel e pe 
nations, addresses himselt t 
racial elements. Tor s task he is an | 


first of seri \ ete 
of the most important and aut! e work n | 
In recent years. Cuitat n the greatest 1 nd prot 
departmental and m pal ar ves i] s, tan 
memoirs, university rolls, police record 1 hundre 
sources, witness to an encyclops range of investigat 

La population ancaise est essentielleme 
author (p. vi e evidence ready n | é 
is suff to est h the thesis In this first lume 
in minute detail the streams of immigration from eastern | 
from non-European races—the more or 
Hungarians, Russians, Greeks, and the intermittent infiltrat f S 
cens, Moors, Turks, Armenians, Persians, Syrians, “ Gypsi¢ Indians 
negroes nd Orientals. From tl 
come: in pursuit of trad is soldiers of fort ee} ( 
ing and culture n errands of religion; fleeing from px tion { 
train of prince or ambassador; or simply » admire 1 for to 
See And each element makes its ntr 1 n t the race al lil 
and leaves somewhere ts mark, 1n lat 2 r¢ T I ments tom 
For France is hospitable 1 the French ter ment is rec e and 
assimilative. “The French have never been xenophol and vet 
rarely have they manifested 1 sn ‘ l se ‘ 


word has acquired in the nineteenth-century political vocabulary” (p 


132). “There never has been a period of fift i! nw t] 
inhabitants of the countr ve not lergon ‘ 
resulted in modifving their tastes and ideas” (p. 129 \s to the extet 


and permanence and the ethn effects of tl nfluence tl 7 


reserves judgment, pending a fuller induction (p. 151 Elsewl 

however, he seems to give a hint of hi mclusion: “A peoy that 

possesses in so hiigt 1 degree Ss ours the ( ent natior nit \ 
: will have no fear that its genius and traditions will be transf 

the intrusion of some hundreds of thousands foreigner their in 


vincible faith in the immortality of their fatherland assures them t 
they cannot be subjugated by even ntinuous infiltration of 
elements” (p. 132)—no chauvinistic flourish, but sober judgment, cor 
roborated by the observation and experience of everyone who prete1 
to a knowledge of France and the French 


> 
But however jealously guarding the peculiar treasur 


France has long stood in need of these alluvions Indispensable to the 


4 from time to time appeared in 
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t r country savs Mathorez; and, further If the kingdom 
1 
1 not ntinually received foreigners who became merged into the 
Opuia I W uld readily have verceived a considerable diminution 
( ts of the king p. 3 There is no more arresting sen- 
( en volume n 1\ S work more nougnt- 
king t in wi the a scusses dep on undet 
() teg \ pe e who 1 ut a million and a ha 
ess four idred and fifty years (1328-1778), only 
2200 was t constant recruitment rom with- 
The earlier centuries were seemins unaw e of the 
drif ‘ i high mortali W italistic s ¢ e eigh 
ewer 1 sions it tne Vavs Pri V de 1c¢ > 
( and churenmen ensead tne danger’, 
sounded varning, and sought for a remedy. A hundred and fifty vears 
erore T evasse id Le oO wileu this Tre i de- 
g ( g g¢ Co et, Montesquieu, Mirabeau, and 
\ t ere were optimists then as now, w cued from 
) I or\ Mrance Nas aiwavyvs \ con 
» be ) ited upon the mi ulous gift o ssimilation, ¢ 
ower rance to make rench Whatever comes t kh 
ae em still remains. and to-d the danger is more e than 
mal nd to-d ie danger 1 t] 
ever ! vere well for the optimists of the present to ponder the 
warning of Lerov-Beaulieu Dépopulation prochaine ou dénationalisa- 
} tion prox ie de la France, s'il ne se produit un revirement prompt 


et decisif de la mentalité francaise, voila la dilemme; voila la destinée 


qu'on peut regarder comme inéluctable ” (La Question de la Population, 


THEODORE COLLIER. 


The Enalish Catholics in the Reiaqn of Oueen Elizabeth: a Study of 
their Politics, Civil Life, and Government,- 1558-1580, from the 
Fall of the Old Church to the Advent of the Counter-Reforma- 

JonN Huncerrorp Potten, S.J. (London and New 


York: Longmans, Green, and Company 1920. Pp. xi, 387. 


$7.50 

[HIs is apparently a scholar’s book, and, if we regard the preface as 
he serious opinion of the author, to his thinking one much needed in a 
dry and thirsty land where little cultivation had been attempted. Father 


Pollen informs us that he is attempting to lay down principles, to provide 
fundamental points of judgmeht for students and readers, and it is there- 
his volume from a somewhat different point of 
han that of a narrative history. The soundness of his assump- 
tions, the critical value of his judgments, are certainly for us to con- 
sider. From this point of view, his title and his first sentence will 


surprise many students. He begins his story with “the fall of the Old 


1913, p. 365 
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Father Pollen attempts to show that throughout this period the Church 
for about twenty years. Surely there is some difficulty here 
in his principles; some further need of definition. The majority who 
have studied the organization of the English Church under Elizabeth 
have concluded with no great difficulty that the final organization ac- 
ed by English Catholics does not date from Elizabeth’s reign at all. 
The historical movement which led actually to the establishment of 
jishops is more likely subsequent to 1610 than preceding it, and under 
any circumstances is not, by the majority of secular Catholics, dated 


earlier than the Wisbech Stirs of the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign— 


ubsequent to the success of the ‘ Counter-Refor- 
mation”, if that is what Father Pollen means by the word “advent”. 
Certainly, if the life of the Old Church began again in 1580, the secular 
movement for the institution of bishops becomes a detail of relative un- 
importance; the true work was already performed. The majority of 
students have not accepted such conclusions. Protestants and Catho- 
lic alike have seen the institution of bishops not established until 1623, 
and decline to accept the institution of a formal organization of Catho- 


lic laymen until the normal Catholic episcopal organization had come into 


The real question raised by Father Pollen seems to be: “ What is or 
was Catholic organization and parties in England during the reign of 
Elizabeth?” If we take the broad sweep of the story and count as 
Catholics all those who thought of themselves at that time as Catholics, 
we shall have a very different story to trace than that thus sketched for 
us by Father Pollen. His title again states, and his preface confirms it, 
lis book is a study of the “ politics, civil life, and government of 
1e Catholics in England”. One would expect to find an internal history 
of Catholic parties with the relationship of Catholic individuals to each 
other and a reasonably lengthy examination of the extent to which the 
Ider episcopal organization, or parish organization, was continued 
secretly through this period. There is, no doubt, in the book much in- 
formation which bears on these points, but it cannot be honestly said 
that Father Pollen has addressed himself consciously to the solution of 
these issues. He has provided a readable account of the history of these 
twenty vears, dealing with the rising of the North, the Bull of Excom- 
munication, conflicts with foreign Catholics, and the like, from the point 
of view of the general premises just mentioned. An internal history 
of Catholic organization such as Father Pollen might write would be 
exceptionably valuable, but this book does not contain it. One is also 
led to question somewhat the ultimate designation of the book when 
one finds Father Pollen feeling it necessary to remind scholars to beware 
of the summary printed in the Calendars of State Papers and to read 
the manuscripts themselves. The criticism of the editing of the Calen- 


dars is again gratuitous, if true. The importance of such a volume as 


: this, announcing such premises and conclusions, from the pen of as w 
known an author as Father Pollen, is impossible t verstate 
Catholics as well as Protestants will do well y) 


contentions are. 


: Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, his Fai nd 
if 
Earl of IL-cuHESTER. In two volumes [Londo hn 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons )2 Pp. x 2095 
391. 32 sl 
IT 1s not great s esmen va \ n 
political standards; and the importance of Henry |] iM 
to anyone familiar with eighteenth-century Ing 
rounded life of the man who with Sir Robert W 
tinction of having shown the greatest talent in parliamentary manage 
ment in the days of the unreformed House of ( f 
void in our historical records. The reviewer wn W 
have adequately portrayed his importance nd little fres] g 
on the Newcastle ministrv of which Fox was 
former work was necessarily meagre in its int of the less prominent 
periods of his career, for a stud few I 1 ] este wn 
profitably from the Holland House and other manuscr inaccessible 
to the American scholar. The present work the ‘T 
peared from that marvellous storehouse. 
Unlike the reviewer's book, Lord IIchester’s volumes 
biography. One might feel at times that Fox's a ites are little mor 
than shadows in the background of the hero’s portrait; but the cl 
acter and activities of the statesman himself are interestingly unfé 
on almost every page. The subject is also presented with studied im 
partiality; and one may even question the statement that “the w 
regarding Fox as Orford’s disciple was prone to view his methods wit 
suspicion”. No one, not even Pitt, attacked thi orrupt machine 
methods of the time, and Ilchester has elsewhere placed 
; ity ef Fox on more solid grounds—his association with the hated Duk 


of Cumberland, his abandonment of a promising career in order to 
a lucrative position of secondary importance, and, later, his identi 
ion with the ministry of Bute. Lord IIchester, like every g 
. Britisher, is an admirer of Pitt, and deals gently with that 

patriot’s political sins and shortcomings; but Fox himself is, after 
the best exposeur of his rival's limitations; and his comparison of ( 


ham with Sunderland (vol. II., p. 311) is one of the mar nter¢ 
gleanings from the Holland House manus t 
1 [Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: a Study of ni 


Century Politician, by 1 iW. Ri 


Hist. Rev., XVII. 823-824. Eb.] 
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Chere is still much to be learned about Fox’s early 77 
known ot his youth, or his first marriage (Ilchester 
reality, but wrongly chaffs the reviewer instead of G. E. [I 
tor christening” the lady Penelope”), or his rey 
his political teacher. One is a little more surprised that 
1,1 ] + ] ] + 4 +1 > = 
added to our knowledge of Fox’s own management of th S777 
1? 1 + + - +1 ) lh, 
especially his work of corrupting it for the Peace. But his activities 
an expensive war, are described fully and 
In this nnection Lord Ilchester ne poi 
determi) k hi ition notwithstanding Bute’s retirement 
on O Keel position NOtwit retiremen 
vas a ted largely by the fear that if an enemy became 
I Irv t intricate machinery for adjusting his accoun 
ntertered with under the new paymaster. It should be ad 
author juits him of having used the War Office f 
el rl hment 
Despite his garbling of Admiral Byng’s defense (wh e autho 
has d vere Fox displaved singular honesty of a certain tvpe His 
promise was inviolable, and men trusted him.” His devotion to his 
family was also proverbial; and much is justly made of his lovaltv to 
his friends—not only his most pleasing trait, but one that stands out the 
more clearly from the ingratitude of his own henchmen (It is in 
eres g no e tna rox Came to singie out ute as pecul riy il 
and trustworthy.) Some pages are devoted at the close of the book 
to Fox’s taste in art and letters; and the author has discovered that i 
y s his Stephen, and not Charles James, with whom Voltaire he« 
me quainted. No details of Fox’s own meeting with Voltaire hav 
et come ft light 
Restrictions of space prevent even a selection of the new bits of 
nrormatiot i! rded Vv tnese volumes; Dut the author las certain 
omplished an exhaustive undertaking, and inaccuracies are negligible. 
The stvle, though hardly smooth, is not unpleasing. 
Tr. W. RIKER 
( te des Neuern Schwetzerischen Staatsrechts. Von Epuarp 
ri [ riy dozent der Rechte an der | niversitat Basel Band 
l ler Helvetik und der Vermittlungsakte 1708 bis 
- ase Helbing und Lichtenbahn. 1920. Pp. xix. 601.) 
ie olume overt 1 period which has hitherto been studied more 
thoroughly in its political aspects than for its legal and constitutional 
de\ pment The Helvetic Republic was a short-lived experiment born 
t the French Revolution. The Swiss patriots who called it into being 
were imbued with imported ideals unacceptable to the mass of the people 
nd ill adapted to the historic situation. A unit state constructed out of 
unwilling members of an age-long confederation became impossible. and 
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s origin. Every prime 
Grey, has ¢ ned an 
ficial biogray within 
d Grey is singular in 


apher. His character 


hav 
ind achievements have been gauged adequately; but they have neve 
been brought within a separate binding, having Lord Grey’s name on the 
outside. It was to end this singularity that Mr. Trevelyan was asked 
to undertake this book. 

The result may be best described as a volume by Mr. Trevelyan with 
Lord Grey’s name on the outside. For the proportion of the text of 
369 pages bearing directly upon Grey is too slight to give unity to the 
whole, and too scattered for focusing into any but a vague image. A 
little reflection upon the making of the book suggests the conclusion that 


Mr. 


within the living panorama in which Grey himsel 


Grey was rather a shadowy figure in 


Mr. Trevelyan sees otherwise with vividness. F 


herits with passionate partizanship the stern, uncompromising Li 


Radi 


the dark days of Tory reaction and tl 


epoch with an embittered dissent from the orthodox Tory view. 


not t 


the merits of the political creed which he proclaims, and 


into the period he has surveyed so pointedly. But 


to intending readers of the book that 


narrow vision of his creed, so that 


intensive 


and all the obvious shortcomings 


n, determined to contrive a moral 
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veral- 


‘al tradition of the nineteenth century, a tradition which interprets 


1e gloomy ending of the Georgian 
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sideration by professional students of hist It is written witl 
high degree of scientific responsibilit nd t for mere { 
journalism or propaganda It covers the « riod of e wal 
the Serbian note to the reatv of Vers sy easonabl 
and there are not many places where it 1 t 1 for the 
of space assigned to the various n r evi Fina writtet 
in a thoroughly readable, not to say spirited st 
Of course whether this volume or ar r like it will seem ¢ 
first-class historical value, a few vears from now, ren ntireé n the 
lap of the gods. Not merely will our judgment on a great number of 
happenings be subject to drastic revisior time inevitably nges 
viewpoints—e.g s to manv Balkan, SI] matters—l 


we aiso are 


I] 
Hiaves: Lhe Grea Ql 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, with their exte1 res fom 
Castlereagh, Canning, and Wellingto1 ppeat te! 


perie 4 4 ks 
Q2 Re OF books 
of “ revelations official and personal, which, while they may not swerve 
our judgment as to the greater things, will assuredly modity irren 
statements as to manv important secondary matters. The published 
ipologiae of su worthies as Ludendorff, Tirpitz, etc., are ol! ursé 
mere forewords to many more significant rejoinders by the advocatt 
1 1 1 4] horat nd 
fla ive irdly ~ rece ed anv oft the elaborate ind 
es ontentious material we shall surely obtain from high British, 
res Italian. not to sav American, sources. Certainly, to 11 
} } ] ] } 
ance ries W prett soon become less Us In Sateguardaing it 
vere once nfidential despatches [he access to power of a strongly 
nti-W nian ministration in this country, or of a pronounced Labor 
n trv in Britan would probablv be followed by the release ; a 
ereat mass ymat nd even militarv correspondence, t 1 i 
n whereof the present custodians would loudly deprecate. 
Even as things stand, Professor Haves seems to have sent away 
| + | ] + + 
st proofs before he uuld make use f su interesting com- 
mentaries as bernstortts J/y //iree 2 {me 1, Czernin s 
ten e memol! r Sir Philip Gibbs s .\ow it Can be Lota, wit ts light 
upon the seamy side of the wat lo take very ordinary event t does 
tion of Mr ae exit of Dr. Dumba. or the inwardnes os 
Zimmermann note to Mexico has yet en told in this or in at ! 
L for, if w ‘nt the Atlant do we feel that we ar ' e 
of Greece was wed 
the Teutonoy round the | ntrigue 1 separate 1 n 
- +1 wt ] } +} \ +1 + 
ttempts to re \ tria trom the moaelstrt m var: O1 ‘ +) 
Stor thre rathet iworate pe gotiat ns Swit rland 
ng Vil \ or r\ natters ) 
randot example troma legi t is still a matter to1 prolot | rou 
tort it rene! 1 
Such points Professor Haves in 1 cise attempts to settle finally 
Wthough he usual suggests the current orthodox explanations. How 
K ¢ lg na Ol S statements 
\ t rutut nN lif they vil] seiaon need correct I VO 
t 1 t ears nce su ) a Wi 1 1 ess des ! ( rmedly 
upon the First and Second Marnes. and upon the dramatic a evements 
of Ferdinand Fv The militarv and political outlines ot the Great 
thet nd the present age cannot be asked to wait for the philosophic 
retrospects of a Grote ora Mommsen. It may be safely stated that few 
‘stories of our Civil War written about 1867 have stood the ordeal of , 
i SIli, SO ¢ as 1s o go 
through the next four decades 
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ears, but at presen 


y 


Hayes: The Great 
[he story of the war is told in fifteen rather ng er n- 
terpreted Dy ten large and thirty-nine smalier may e first ter 
contains a small section taken from the author ' now! 
and Histor, f Modern Europe and 1ggests rather fan 
lines ot thoug] mut when the narrative 1s rly irted th 
] ++ hii ler und + eat ‘ Ine 1» 
ioose trom Nis earls under King iW es \ | 
} 1 1 1 1 } 
book, but a really spirited story ulated to app to the o1 | 
“ general reader The « no! factor does not 1 elve t 
nounced stress possibly to be expect fron eading member tt 
so-called * Columbia scl ] nd indeed indust nd econon ts 
War nlght well have eve ped \ vin 
Such chapters as those treating of the Russiar pse and ¢ 
Ludendorff drive in 1918 stand about every test \ the: " 
scientifi ell narrated “popular” histor 
Alm a . ke t omplete part of the volume ts t t deal 
ng wit the parti ipatior thy nited States Pr Ha 1% 
choose etween Stating pir ns te Wil I po I 
of neutrality, the Le igu¢ t Nat ns, et whicl would be prett if 
t offend a large fraction of his readers, whatever views he 1 t T 
giving us some rather colorless pters. He se the latter terna 
tive, possibly wisely. Theodore Rooseve ind s service 11 ng 
the nation to its supreme dutv at a time when our official leaders sounded 
no clarions, receives I CLIC VE nly ne, entirely passing, reterence 
a it Cl { i i> Ui ili i 
\Ir. Wilson and s policies a e is villing illed 
in nternationalist but is is an inference e pe 
ific texts. Nevertheless it is noticeable how full of freedom and verve 
is the treatment, ¢.g., of Kerens} and how ginget s that the 
“extraordinary opposition [to the League Covenant] from the Repub 
lican majority of the Senate This mere lustrates the difficulty of 
speaking out one’s full mind before one’s own ntrvmet 
\s an indictment of Hohenzollernism and its works, and a j fica 
tion of the \llied and American lvocates of Pe thre o} Victor = 
this ok is invaluable, not because f its epithet ut be 1st f it 
careful and cumulative use of pr itive material Thanks to the rela | 
tively ample space assignes » na ind 11 eve 
merely to battles, it is a tar more useful general guide to five momentous 
years of history, than the recent volume of Professor Pollard, about its 
only serious competitor. There are a few obvious errors, ¢.g out t 
area Of Austria (p. 383), but they are of small import 
T 1 } | 1 ‘ ‘ 
o sum up: this book must doubtless be rewritten say within five 
i 
intormation, fairness, balance, and accuracy. 
, 
WILLIAM STEARNS Davis 
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file 4 D ( [OQ | aps ac- 

} {} Ne W York and | ( de n | ongmans, 

Green, and Compan 1920. Pp. xvi, 488, 18 maps. $6.50.) 

\ ROUT 1 knowledge vw which this book is written 

there innot e slightest questio The field covers almost the 

W e s lace rat eS in de iil Simuitaneous 

movements at high speed of s s and squadrons in the North Sea, the 

rt nd §S \tlar oceans, the Mediterranean. the North ind 

( 1 Pacif Indian Ocean, and the seas that skirt the eastern coast 

of As pictures presented are consecutiy nd clear The 

efforts of the to produce a plain and interesting narrative are 

i led e pu ylishers the make p the MOOK 158 1dm - 

e in the highest degree nd presents a model that makes the work 
of most American publishers seem crude. 

The narrative is arranged in chronological order, as far as possible, 


and naturally begins with the naval preparations, made before the war. 

The author throughout evinces a high admiration for the work of the 
Admiralty, even before the war, and evidently seeks to impress his 
readers with the same feeling. In fact, in the opening sentence of his 
first chapter he says, “Amongst the many false impressions that pre- 
vailed, when after the lapse of a century we found ourselves involved in 
war, not the least erroneous is the belief that we were not pre- 
pared for it.” Yet the statements that follow conciusively show that 
ley Were unprepared, though designed to show the contrary. That the 
author must have realized this himself is indicated by the following 
sentence on page 3, “It was not for want of study or foresight that we 
were found unprepared”: and though the steps toward preparedness 
which the author details prove that there was no lack of study, they 
there was a “ plentiful lack” of foresight. They show 
1 there were numerous committees at work (and at hard 
} 


work), yet those committees looked ahead so little that, by the time any 


one of their tasks had been completed, the progress of invention and 
development had already made their decision inadequate. The com- 
mittees seem to have been continuously behind the procession of events. 
In no case among the many mentioned does any committee or any de- 
cision seem to have endeavored to arrange to meet the conditions of 
1€ approximate future. Among the many defects in foresight evi- 
denced, the most remarkable are the failure to foresee the development 
of long-range firing, the submarine, and the aeroplane. The failure to 
realize the possibilities of the aeroplane must stand for many years to 
come as the most extraordinary single phenomenon in modern naval 


history. 


Histo the Great War based on Official Documents, by Direction : 
f the Histo ! Section of the Comiitt f Imperial Defence: 
Naval Operat By Sir JTuLtan S. Corset Volume 

| 


1 
‘ 
I nes of .Admira I 
{ it \ 
the \ 
ent \ 4 
\\ \\ 
‘ ) a 
result 
asi 
\\ ever we s 
tt 1 e 
] + ‘ 
k of knowledge t who ne 
Tat we set in n ed e 
vyelght of 1s if rit to the d trine 
haritis tieet < ) e com 
Britis sts al 1 ty F ind not m 
11 
thre ore ( 


The 
+ + + 
rained 


and in heat, 


strenuous kind the destiny of the worl 

In comparison with this book, any othe yk, eve g d 
vith mighty armies, seems mod 1n 
with the pictures of the fight near Heligoland in rth Se 1 se 

clearlv the tragic fate of the Cre fboukir at r 

the Emden on her daring raids ovet usands of n | 


intil destroyed by the Sydney in e | os Island \ 


Karlsruhe on 


stage. a thrilling drama is enacted ; 

little ficure 

Little igures of me and women WwW 

and fleets filled with human beings t 

it enormous speed over enormous di 1 

wu by night and by day nd decide by fighting of t ! t 

ME her equally dashing exploits in th Nort nd South At 
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antic, till she suddenly vanishes from the surface of the sea after an 
nexplainable explosion within her. Then we note the gradual im- 
prisoning of the Adnigsberg [hen we watch the unprecedented raids 
f Admit Spee, whose success his victory over the 


o gallant Craddock in the ill-advised battle that Admiral Lord Fisher 


entered the Admiralty too late to prevent. Finally, we see the impulse 

new e as Fisher re-enters the Admiralty, and the amazing trip on 
“ ! \dmiral Sturdee in the /nz ble and Inflexible, tha 
culn kland Islands in the sinking of von Spee’s ships 
tiie j ( \ crg I d ip g, al d tne es ip ng ol 


BRADLEY A, FISKE. 


VON HINDENBURG. 


(Leipzig: S. Hirz 1920. Pp 

HINDENBUI the man, Hindenburg the citizen, Hindenburg the 
soldier, appear and reappear with varying distinctness and impressive- 
ness in these shifting scenes of an active and eventful life. It was a 
p day l Ca when th eleven-Vear-Old you ste! 
his ft he goodbve the en ice to the Cadet School at Wahlstatt in 
Silesia nd brushing a tear from his new army coat, stepped alone 


rough the iron gate into the fascinating and forbidding world of 
he profession of arms. Seven years of rather rough bodily training 
and systematic discipline, calculated to develop self-reliance and initia- 


ive as well as proper subordination, brought him to the first landmark 


graduation on the eve of the war of 1866, and his 
ippointment as a second lieutenant in the 3d Guard Infantry Regiment. 
\s commander of a platoon, he did his part in the battle of Koniggratz, 
receiving a slight wound ane h Ss first decoration, the cross of the Red 


rrison duty carried him to the opportunities 


] igle. \ few vears of 
ind ordeals of the war of 1870. 


With th 


vod, still armed with the 


comparative ged through the long- 
range fire ol St. Privat: stood in the 
ron g t vy his capture dealt the 


throttling ( and with it the Thiers 
republican regime, to submission. 
Returning to Germany in 1871, he served with troops until 1873, 


when he entered the War Academy at Berlin as a student officer. In 
1878, being about thirty-one years old, he was transferred as a captain 
from the line to the General Staff and assigned to the headquarters of 
ie II. Army Corps This was the beginning of his service as a gen- 
eral staff officer, which, with little interruption, was to continue through 


the rest of his career. From the headquarters of a corps he went, in 


Aus Meu Leber Von Generalfeldmarschall 

MMMM the pick of Prussia’s military 
death-blow to his tottering empire, at Sedan; watched and waited in the 


j 


/ 
S84 
the 
regiment. From 1896 to 1900 he was f f \ 
Corps, and on account of s long se ’ 
trom the usual tour of duty as brigad ] 00 to 
903 he commanded the 28th Division, and fron O03 ) t \ 
\rmy Corps. With no war or advancement ¢ yt 
tor retirement, and it was granted to hi 
On August 22, 1914 eve 1 en, and Gern 
su esses were spread over Germany t thre \ 
rating East Pruss Von Hinder re was asl whe \ 
ready for immediate ( rvice He answered that 
sequently it n age whet Mmcer t inn 
posed to be fit only for sedentat tv, w { con ! 
VIII. Army, to which the Emperor 1 the tr ked , 
ance and safety from the rrors t Russ H reer 
from now on is the stor t the war on the east f gust 
29, 1916, when he became chief of staff of the irn \tter t S 
the storv of the war It can be f owed t , | len- 
dorff, better than in the one before us. Von Ludendorft fuller and 
more definite, and his maps are more numerous and helpful Von His 
denburg, however, throws a new light on more than one eresting 
question. He lets us know (pp. 128, 129) that when. in the mmert 
1915, von Ludendorff held to his plan of attack, in spite of the fact that 
von Falkenhayn, chief of staff of the army. had in the name of 
Emperor prescribed a different one. von Hinden! urg w what | duty 
was in the matter; and he would have us believe that he did that lut 
But en this point he fails to carr iv on I 1 xh lective ev 
dence of von Falkenhavn, von Ludendorft nd n Hinde1 re. j 
ippe irs that the plan prescribed by von Falkenhavn was not ir? 1 out 
ind that its failure was due to the withhold ¢ of forces for 
attempt to execute the plan of von Ludendorff 
That von Hindenburg and von Ludendorff were later ed to tak 
the place of von Falkenhavn, goes to show how the German m 
machine had deteriorated since the davs of old von Moltke and W im 
I. In our comparatively rough-and-tumble struggle of irmed mol 
a Union general was court-martialled and disgraced n an ill-founded 
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harge of a less serious infraction of discipline than that of whi h von 
Ludendortt was primarily guilty, and for which von Hindenburg was 
prit nally rect ‘ 
When von Falkenhayn was relieved, the reasons for such action, says 
4 
n Hindenburg, were not mmunicated to him by the Emperor (p. : 
rt It 1 be inferred that they were made known to him by some 5 
ne els However this may be, neither von Hindenburg nor von 
ilkenhayn | given them to the public. But the attendant circum- 
tance nd t equent cours¢ f operations on the western tront 
make it apparent that the principal reason for the change was thi 
Emperor's disagreement with von Falkenhayn over the general policy 
for the nd t t tl Wal Von Falkenl Vn was for defet ve tion 
th a v to v ing the enemy out The Emperor still believed, 1t 
‘ breaking through the allied lines He there 
re wal smashing fensi\ suc] is von Hindenburg 
Ludendor 1 stood for on the eastern front. One attempt 
fter another to give him such a success ended in tailure, and in July, 
18, it became nec ry to renounce all further attempts; to abandon 
1 been gained, and surrender the initiatiy to the 
em n ¢ I I Is t ill | k on the metl ds adv cate 1 | yon 
In this last stag f the wat 1 Ludendorff issued a proclamation 
‘osition to the peace terms proposed by President Wilson. He 
elieved, it seems, that it expressed the idea f the German government. 
his pape thmitted to von Hindenburg for signature and was 
ened t being first signed, as was usual in such a case, 
by von Ludendorft \fter von Ludendorff had signed and issued it, he 
» Ludendorff) learned that it did not agree with the we ot the 
id 
text of a communication which he addressed on the same d October 
IQIA, 1 tne n Cl 1 ello1 lling Tor all possible Tell rce 
ment and moral rt of the army (p. 396); in other words, for « TC 
It nly fair to assume that he had signed the von Luden- 
thout knowing what he was doing \t anv rate 
von Ludendor 11 he. was held responsible for it. On October 
o6. the Emperor accepted the resignation of von Ludendorff and declined 
Joun Bi 
itschland Amerika rinnerunagen aus dem Fiinfjahrigen 
Ky Von Graf Jonann HEINRICH BERNSTORFF. Berlin: 
1? 
STE! 111 \ 10920 X11, {14 
Thy } » .Imerica. By Count BERNSTORF! (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. 428. $5.00 


[HE prin \ se 
memoirs is to deny the misstatem: S t 
ing his diplomacy e in the g 
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tions of international law and of German policy and these he treats 


ques 
it all times in a masterly manner. He states with cogency and force 
the case against the United States for submitting to a violation of its 
rights by England, while resisting the encroachments of Germany, but 


ht on herself the odium of invading 


admits that had Germany not broug 
course of the 


Belgium and sinking freight and passenger ships, the 
United States and of other neutrals probably would have been different, 
and to Germany's advantage. 


In connection with his account of the Arabic incident he makes other 


olicy, as in his note (August 24, 1916) to 


frank criticisms of German | 


Berlin in which he points out that the German government in its sub- 
marine warfare committed the error of choosing a middle course, which 
lessened the effectiveness of the submarine, but did not avert the war 


with America. 

The note from the German government (April 10, 1916) concerning 
the Sussex, which was torpedoed in the English Channel, is called the 
most unfortunate official document which ever went from Berlin to 


Washington. President Wilson believed it untruthful and his reply was 


the form of an ultimatum concerning which Count von Berns- 


given the 
torff says: 
firm conviction that diplomatic relations would not have 


in 1917 were it not for this ultimatum. In the increased 


l 


It is my 
1 } 1 
veen broken 
tension of the situation caused by t 
the most vital causes of the war with America (p. 245). 


he exchange of notes over the Sussex 


for the longest and most important 


American Mediation is the title 
and 


chapter in the book. It presents a large number of telegrams 
reports to and from Berlin which are invaluable in forming an estimate 
of official German opinion late in 1916, a few weeks before the United 
States declared war. That Bet':mann-Hollweg and other responsible 
German statesmen were striving for peace and made its attainment a 
fundamental aim of their policy is evident from these documents. The 
German Chancellor (September, 1916) urges Count von Bernstorff to 
hasten President Wilson’s proposal for peace; a little later he advises 
the ambassador to persuade the President to act with the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and other neutrals in ending the war, predicting that such 
ction could not be repelled by the Entente and would gain for the 
President a certain re-election and a renowned place in history. 

For the historian and student of the war Count von Bernstorff's book 
has undoubted value. It contains many searching criticisms of Ger- 
many’s policies, political and military, and many well-considered inter- 
pretations of events, founded on a thorough knowledge of international 


law and relations. It tells much concerning public opinion in the United 
States, reveals some phases of American diplomacy not appreciated by 
‘the American public, and narrates many instructive incidents. Its spe- 


cial and distinctive value is that it gives a lucid, comprehensive, and 


= 


qaetaued accoul I I 
ness of detail not found else ere Pres \\ 


I \ £ 
thor’s diplomacy while an to the | State 
Since the ove rt ev vas ritte t { 
Jernstorft s book has weared (( rles Scr S 
plece Or W K, ( 
of some rather clumsy sentences, it ré ‘ 
written in pure English, instead of the mongre ruage of 1 
lations, with the vocabulary Eng nd ( Cr 
The excellence of the transla nn \ r ( ) ‘ 
Count von Bernst rtt for ke mat (;ern 
hide his thoug vehind dense d my te gleme f 
e. but sets it fort] lear ¢ cf ‘ 
EES 


32.50. ) 
rue title of this book is singularly 1 I ec. | 
the qualities of narrative and every page betrays t 
remained entirely cutside the real workings of the Conference It 
form a series of loose-jointed articles dealing ostet an 
subjects as the City of the Conference ens s the | 
aims, and methods of the peacemakers, Italiar n, and 
le + ¢ rathe 


an the del 
mplaint t ( 

was dominated by the ignorant Anglo-Saxon * Duumvirs ”, W 
Lloyd George. The former, he believes, might have aroused mass¢ 
of Europe to support of his policy—a policy which Mr. Dillon, in his 
heart, evidently despises, for in his description of the Run \ 
tion of the armistice he is obviously glad “to see the haze of s¢ 
righteousness and cant at last dispelled by a whiff of wholesome eg 
tism But Wilson lacked the courage and his erfere1 tin 
served merely to confuse the settlement, which, thé t 
based neither upon justice nor upon expediency he French he attach 
without discrimination, whether they oppose or vield to Wilsor 

Such an attitude, involving wholesale condemnation of the Confer 
ence, is comprehensible, but the author's substantiation of issert ; 
is so prolix, confused, and apparently dependent upon the merest gossi 


that it will hardly carry conviction with tl ritical reader He 


med ite between the warrit Fur ind 
The Inside Stor, t fi Pea Contere) | 
ions Of a veteran correspondent who, snu ed D big round 
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no 
ing 

¢ce 
Che 


reviewer Nas alwavs been suspicious of the last word 


his gene ] His p rticulars Thus on page 274, 
ment in politics is a myth”; but on page 284, speaking of Italian 
Where sentiment actuates, reason is generally unimportant”. He 
es Wilson again and ag is the irresponsible master of the Con- 
e, sha rf er ( Llovd George, and as often he empha- 
let S Ic he P c inderwent at the hands of Clemen- 
U ge 155 he : t Wilson refused to grant the 
oO t y ISS we f 1 wheneve Britain r 

( eemed to lh veriled le putting in force of any 

) ( <* ts. M Wils lesisted from its ipplication The 
vho ever entered the room, pictures the Council ot 

da table with Clemenceau 

id. He lavs r stress upon the allegation that apart from 

es ere sno re rd of t was done by ( incil 

é ignorant of the careful mimeogt ied reports He 

Ss te n the tactics ofr the chiet statesmen 1 
yhal 1 Imir l Clemenceau to Bratiano (p. 236), the 
fv e reviewer can atte \nd if Mr. Dillon insists on 
iting sip tor t : to take the point out of Clemen- 
witty epigram on Klotz (p. 423), which may or may not be 
( it use of the Chicago Tribune, the Paris edition of 
rald, and the ho de Paris, explains, perhaps, misstatements too 
is to list. It is not true that the Polish Commission was dis- 
heard (p. 105); nor that the leading statesmen were opposed 


iscite in Teschen (p. 191); nor that two American censors con- 
Europe the opposition to Wilson in the United States 


en ‘“ Italy invoked self-determination she was promptly 


ted” (p. 313); nor was it in March, 1919, that “ Wilson hit upon 


nking the Covenant with the Peace Treaty” (p. 141). 


ence, he has written a misleading 
CHARLES SEYMOUR 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


nd iscovery of America. By Leo Wiener, Professor 
Slavic Languages and Literatures in Harvard University. 
ime I. (Philadelphia: Innes and Sons. 1920. Pp. xix, 


this work another contribution to the 


o the earliest history of the New World. 


1 


along the less popular and, it must be affirmed, 


treatise, 


was not a little shocked to find that Professor Wiener’s studies 


; 
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ProressoR WIENER makes 1) 
of hooks relating 
les rtain path, that of philology. 
a 


led him te nelude “ that America: 
built on sand”. 
He tells us that he ] lertaken 1 vy int 
1 second will relate to Afi i hat 1 1 
\fricans. have had far greatet Arie 
\merica beginning with the at ( 
nected treatment, primar ‘ 
ible manner. not ncing 
tions. Let us note first, as an exampl ft t 
ever does appear on tl I maps a 1 ind \ t I 
Lucaies from the writing ft 
ippears on the Catalan n t 1375 
rectly influencing Colum! thoug] r print 
the word “Guanahani” Gwat 4 
Minor) as on the Fra Mauro map 
If there is any substantial 1 — oer 4 
with him othet +1 in singe t rto) 
imagine that Columbus had the Catalan, the | I tit 
his theme is “ Af! nd t 1) f Ame 
| of his subject he has drawn for | first chapter fro 
the First Vovage and the First Letter of Col 
hapter from the ints of the Second \ his third ! 
introduced ti f the original 1 
this he traces to Africa. finding philological and arcl los 
the origin of the several bread root ling 
than twentv well-selected illustrations largely at 
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HIS weig volume was printed in the spring of I9gt4, it the 
Great War ‘ pu tion ] te 1 1918. It will not interest 
a lazy reader. It is the kind of book that will be most acceptable to the 

whom 1 De Oot an interpret aisO 
a source-book for the forty-five years of history of the seat of French 


power on the North Atlantic coast of America. The author states that 


is “ work is intended to present in detail the economic and administra- 
tive history of the colony, as well as to bring that history into harmony 
with the wider outlook on the events of the time”. He has studied an 


immense mass of documents in French and English documentary reposi- 
ories, as well as those at Ottawa, Boston, and other places in America. 


He has verified the documents, or citations from them, which other 


authors have used, and when he himself cites the works of modern 
1uthors he does so by endorsement and because he believes th 00ks, 
being so far trustworthy, are more accessible than the original sources. 
His own volume is replete, however, with the texts of most important 
documents and contains as well reproductions of numerous old views and 


prints. Specially important are maps and plans never before repro- 


luced, such as large maps relating to the sieges of 1745 and 1758, taken 


Section Hydrographique, Marine, at Paris, and a 


from originals in the 
pleasing colored folded view of Louisbourg in 1731, from the original 
manuscript in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. Some of the chapters 


of the book have documentary appendixes, but particularly pages 315- 


t of fourteen appendixes of documents, rosters, ships’ lists, 


4 


439 col 


population tables, trade and economic data, and numismata. An index 


fills pages 441-454, but is unsatisfactory. Unfortunately there is no 


McLennan says with respect to his work: “ Some of the views pre- 


1 
} 


hose usually taken of this period and t 


sented differ from t he events 


herein dealt with.” The relative success of the French fisheries, as com- 
pared with those of New England; the lack of efficiency and armament in 
British outposts, and the slackness of some of their officers; the origins 
ie expedition of 1745 and the importance of Pepperrell in securing 
its adoption by the legislature of Massachusetts, are instances in which 
} 


the views presented “differ” from those he held when he began his 


The first chapter recounts the manner in which Cape Breton Island 


was first settled; an appendix to it is a good anonymous French memoir 
of 1706, on the advantages of commerce and the fishery. The second 
} 


chapter tells about the conflicting ideas regnant as to preferential settle- 


ments, the proposed removal of Acadians to Cape Breton, and the 


Louisbourg from its Foundation to its Fall. 1712-1758. By J. S. : 
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To the work done long ago for New England 1 rr t 
Awakening Professor Charles Hartshorn Maxsor iG stud f tl 
awakening of religious passion in the Middle Coloni ising not onl 
@& materials found in books and pamphlets, but al newspaper nd 
Mant and records Phe tuation wit vhicl leal 
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ed n k from. the mo vy or race and ¢ esiasticism 
1 Ne Fngland. He s to movements among elements Of 
se tongue, Dutch Reformed, Irish Presbyterian, groups ansplanted 
Ne england nd Germans who were divided as Lutheran Re- 
1, Me te. Dunkers, Moraviar His effort is to show that 
I m tne ! eT ite ext Sit ofr the | lwards TeVI\ to 
land1 ern New ers there were three contributory sources 
e move ( ‘er than the New England rev\ il. German 
Scot [rish re 11 beginnings, independent in orig it 
g ( ‘ made the country “ready to be swept by a wave 
not f onl eade id be found who was broad in 
dee 11 emotional experience, and commissioned by a prophet s 
f utterance [his leader was found in George Whitefield.” Mr. 
son then proceeds to show the fusion of the various currents into 
terconfessio1 movement under Whitefield’s dominating influence, 
1 iph é oe lism in spite of various schisms, the work of 
field a creat Pacificator, and the transformation of the religious 
gies t ted into forces social, humanitarian educational, and 
p tentions re satista torily de € oped Wi have 
nt groun for recognizing in the fervent missionary spirit of 
ng 1” religion a source of humanitarian enterprise (German 
+ and Scottish history demonstrate this—but Mr. M 3 a 
oT i Tes ts i \n eTl 1 We Siit uld Lint to see it 
ence + Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, Rutgers, ind the | er- 
I Pet ] nila were d rect T ts o! the reviv il It 1s nN 1in- 
| t den trated. and when the Shepherd’s Tent a New London 
ot the revivalists tor education out onfidence 
kene + was missing a good chance, also, not t do something 
e like den tration with the interesting view that the Awakening 
ed the for the Revolutionary War by establishing community 
eling among Calvinist chut } 
The le ding lue of the w 
Freling el nd the pennents and the unifying role taken bv 
- ld and we can only regret that the initiators have not been 


1. What w 11 the Great Awakening was American participa- 


i 1¢ 
n ternational and interdenominational movement ind it is 
<t to discover the channels by which this energizing of religious 


d fr land to land. Frelinghuysen brought the enthusi- 


Holland. but Mr. Maxson does not particularize as to influ- 


1 trom 

es quickening him in formative years. The older Tennent had been 

riest of the church in Ireland; what shaped him to his new career? 
spiritual impetus was brought to the Middle Colonies from Europe 
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In narration, this book compares favorably with its predecessors, 
[he story is compact, but it moves to a lively tune, and is widely allusive. 
The personal human interest is widely kept in the foreground, and Mr. 
Payne reveals a keen perception of the dramatic values of his subject. 

he index is satisfactory. There is a good bibliography, for which 
the author acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. James W. Davis. It 

vers twenty-nine pages. It is gratifving to find the local histories of 
nineteen states listed, and surprising that others are not mentioned at 
\mong nportant books one must note the omission of John 

* hirty Years of Public Service and Public 
} fitorial of the Vew Y rk W rid 
(Harper, 19123 Henry Watterson’s reminiscences are also overlooked, 


though Mr. Payne quotes “ Marse Henry” in the text. 

There are nine appendixes, the most interesting of which are William 
Cullen Brvant’s Index Expurgatorius of words, and Horace Greeley’s 
letter declaring his political independence of Seward and Weed. 
ver Mr. Payne is writing a history of 
journalism or of democracy. He visualizes the two as the legs on which 
civilization marches forward, and his story relates to political journal- 
ism onl Of journalism as a business, of commercial and industrial 
journalism, of religious and scientific journalism, this book shows no 


trace of remembrance. The figures which Mr. Payne projects upon 


the screen, as the dominant men of the profession, are crusading poll- 
tical and professional reformers and partizan editorial writers. He goes 
so far as to sav that the greatness of journalism is due to the spirit of 


such men as Lundy, Birnev, Lovejoy, and Garrison. Perhaps it is still 


open to debate whether journalism should be primarily concerned with 


the discover nd dissemination of news, or with the advocacy of 
be 1¢ fs 


would be described with more precision if it were entitled 
vetween Journalism and Politics in the United States from 


‘imes to the End of the Civil War Period”. 


lv leisurely manner Mr. Payne surveys the beginnings 
of journalism in the colonies, and thereafter keeps rather closely to the 
well-beaten path that leads around Newspaper Row in New York City. 
This course is commendable if one is to write some interesting lectures, 
he study of journalism as a profession, but it is not 
an adequate history of that profession, dealing justly 


of our country. 


pages of text, and virtually one-half of them are de- 


voted to journalism prior to 1800. The next sixty-five years claim 135 
pages, and the story is well told, with the spot-light lingering on Cin- 


cinnati, Washington, and New York, chiefly on the last named. This 


arrangement of space leaves only fifty-eight pages for the period from 
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could Writte 


can find in this book the r \ 

| e question I tne \ s » oO ) 
i chain of them SSESS¢ e ma H 
yoOurnalist), Or as a part t the | tte! I l 
by Mr. Payne, nor does hi nsider the problem of rtisement H 
makes no reference to Mr. Stone and the A 
United Press. Recently, a well-known S 
indictment of the Associated Press and of lead 
sections of our country on the ground of alleged tice Ippt nb 
of facts, and downright falsehood. Ne ne vw 1 learn from Mr 
Payne’s book that there is a Socialist press, or a Labor press, or that 
anvone harbors serious grievances against the institution f jourr 


as now established and conducted. 


John Marshall and thi nstitution: a Chronicl f the Sup» 
Court By Epwarp S. Corwin Chronicl f Amertea serie 


vol. XVI.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1919. Pp 
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Pioneers of the Old Southwest: a Chronicle of the Dark and Bloody 

round. By Constance Linpsay SKINNER. [/d., vol. XVIII] 

«i919. Pp. x1, 304 
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s judicial statesmanship finds no parallel in the salient features 
f its evement outside our own annals” (p. 221) 
Naiph WV. Paine’s essav on 7 fie fight for a free Sea 1s an account 


of the War of 1812. The title indicates Mr. Paine’s interpretation of 


the second war with England. ‘“*‘ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights!’ was 
the American war cry It expressed the two grievances which out- 
veighed all others—the interference with American shipping and the 
ruthless impressment of seamen from beneath the Stars and Stripes ” 
(p. 3 On this, the orthodox theory, no wonder Mr. Paine has diffi- 


making clear why we should have declared war on England 


alone, when the offences of France against American commerce were 
equally high-handed (p. 3) and finds it strange “ that those States which 
had seen the sailors impressed by thousands and which had suffered 


most heavily from England’s attacks on neutral commerce should have 


ved themselves in bitter opposition to the cause and the Govern- 
ment” (p. 8). As a matter of fact the less interest statesmen and 
zens 1 in the I ight for a Free Sea “? the more eager they were 
for wat Back-countrymen and westerners, Indian-fighters, fur-traders, 


landhunters, expansionists, who believed that the territory from the Gulf 
to the “ regions of eternal frost’ should belong to the Americans—these 
were the men who took things into their own hands, for reasons of their 
own, and declared the war against Great Britain. However, it is Mr. 
Paine’s function not to expound the causes of the War of 1812 but to 
tell the story, and this he does right well, particularly when he gets 
iway from the fight these westerners were making for Canada, and 
comes into the field of his own enthusiasm, the story of the cleverness, 
skill, heroism, and service of American seamen., What the privateers 
did he has discussed in another volume of this series, The Old Merchant 
Marin Mr. Paine narrates with conviction and interest the story of 
*h had been “ neglected and almost despised” was able 
to do to redeem American honor. 

Writing in the midst of the Great War, the author could not avoid 
ing out to us how “sons of the Canadian militia and the red-coated 
regulars of the British line, sons of the tarry seamen of the Constitu- 
tion and the Guerriére stood side by side as brothers in arms to save 
from brutal obliteration the same spirit of freedom”, nor to keep his pen 
from contrasting whenever possible the spirit of humanity and the gen- 
erosity shown vanquished seamen on both sides in the sea battles of 1812 
with the inhumanity and barbarity exemplified by the submarine com- 
manders acting under the naval code of Germany. 

In Pioneers of the Old Southwest, Miss Skinner writes in a fascinat- 
ing way about the settlement of the “ Back Country” of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and the founding of Kentucky and Tennessee. She is 
a good illustration, as to a certain extent Mr. Paine is, of a type of 


writer whom the editors of this series have selected. Miss Skinner is a 
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L \ k Aus Ogg, tells 1 well 

( ) 1 1 west of the Ohio River from 1763 

ganizat of Minnesota in 1849. Mr. Ogg tells it 

g n t é emphasis on t life and 

t It the st f English ettorts to ndle the 

( e organ ition oT the Western re 

In | gole to retal e lands ere 
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IX ( he egion south of the Great Lakes; of the 

ST 2 es vestern mil imen Va d 

le f ling and ganization of te and 
omn \ 

rt we me the tra er of the Western count1 

ym | England, hence Pontiac's conspira Even Benjamin 

! nk nlike man ne ynjured up 1 Splendid visio of 

the este evs teeming with a thriving population thought this 

lream Ww e realized for some centuries (p. 22) The proc- 

lamat 70 n rest! ig settiement f the Western region gered 

lef\ t ede \ct bv in orpo! ting le region 

province of (uebe n which French 

stit ere ) ved to evail, became ry 
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George Rog Clark with surprising vision and undaunted courage 

wrested the thwest region from English military control 1778 and 

1779, and John Jay, with similar vision and courage in the statesman’s 

field, brok tructions to make sure that Spain and France did not in 

le treat peace have this land turned into an Indian territory. The 

statesmanship of the American Revolution was at its best in laying plans 

fo e development of the Western lands. The states surrendered 

them, the Congress pledged their disposal for the common benefit and 

eir creat ito republican states, and in the ordinance of 1787 laid 

down admirably fundamental principles and plans of government Mr. 


st 
1 
S iand s 


ngely does not mention the significant ordinance of 1785 with 


vstem and provision for education. The defeat of Tecumseh 


ind the War of 1812 removed both the “ British menace and the danger 


igreed 

Bank ; the 

In conseq 


Indians” (p. 160 Meanwhile settlers had been pouring into 


of opportunity. Men of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
into Southern Illinois and Indiana; men from New England, 
k and Pennsylvania, into the region north of the latitude of 


lis. These settlers of different sectional and racial origins 


internal improvements, the tariff, opposition to the National 
v differed on the form of local government and negro slavery. 
uence of this juxtaposition of men of diverse sectional origins, 


reat era of slavery controversy the Northwest was 


he ¢g 


f schemes of compromise” (p. 183). 
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Early Pioneers into Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Ken- 


tuck 7410-17 ArCcHIBALD HrENbERSON, Ph.D., D.C.L. 
(New York: Century Company 1020 Pp. xxiv, 395 $2.50. ) 

() extn n NM He rson well-t story ind 1s volume 
rea es | I hundred pages there een 
condensed a narrative of the advance of the Americans into the region 
of the ithwest, particularly into Tennessee, that will interest the 

entin i Ve is the lav reader 

‘ +} tall; + ; 

Ss se o! Ss estabilis ne t eT 
defi « I t \ oug 1 his title ind subtitle Mi He lerson 
ln; 1 ] ()) st} sth tha shy] > 
ciaims to nave yvered e whole id Southwest with the possibie ex- 


eption of lands bordering the Gulf, he has in general centred his narra- 


tive around two events, the Transylvania Company enterprise and the 
evolutionary War in the modern state of Tennessee. The vears and 
the territory lying just outside of the time and scene of these events 


have received scant treatment The westward push of the Virginians 


into Kentucky, the intrigues of the land speculators, the question of the 
provincial soldiers’ rights. the significance of the lavine out of Louisville 
ignts, the significance of the laying out of Louisvilk 

this last event not even being mentioned—the claim of the Indiana 


Company in modern West Virginia, are all granted inadequate treat- 
ment The Vandalia Company, around which played so much politics 
both in America and in the mother country, receives only half a page, 
whereas to the Transylvania Company are devoted two chapters without 
counting the two others depicting the activities of the company’s agent 
Daniel Boone ‘he struggle of Tennessee for statehood is treated at 
length, whereas the equa!ly important effort on the pa-t of Kentucky is 
granted a few paragraphs. Very significant events affecting the Old 
Southwest were taking place during these years in West Florida, but 
the name of that colony does not appear in the index. 

Mr. Henderson adds another authority to be quoted in favor of the 
popular apotheosis of Daniel Boone, to whose story he devotes two 
chapters full of eulogy. Boone has been fortunate in his biographers, 
who have told his story in such a way that popular fancy has pictured 
him as the first man to visit the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Mr. 


Henderson, himself, names many who had preceded this doughty hunter, 


D. R. ANDERSON. 
[) nquest of the Old Southwest: the Romantic Story of the 
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merely in the correct ilvs ‘f documents, a common enough accom- 
| ent, but that |} ig] er inte llectu i] oift wi ich enables its possessor 
to inte et compl man situations. It is illustrated, for example, in 
the d ‘ ¢ criticisms sed on Hunt's leaders] ip ot the overland 

The t t tor s an exceedingly complicated subject, difficult 
to ¢ ( ter III. of this book gives an admirable sketch of 
that t I the first Indian who stepped forward to ofter a 
CI t I n oT ¢ race exe nge tor some trinket made in 
| r thr the intricacies of the french, Hudson Bay, Canadian, 

d M I ling activities, to the inauguration of Astor’s conti 
nent e remainder of the book, practically, is on the fur-trade 

t ‘ (Jreg tr 

| ( ) ope s fortunate, for at the few points where the 

t t to the less ¢ ting domains of diplomacy, politics, mis 
slo! or emigratiol nterest declines and er ori on the 
OT 1 T¢ treatment ol tl to 4 t 
that they ned no organic part of her serio studies and are merely 
wt! c di tut element 1 the 1 rrative Lhe ice voted to 
them 1s most negligible t iccount of the excellence of the main 
part of the book it is the more necessary to call attention to some of the 
misconceptions ch mar these few paragraphs When the author 
Savs 252-252 On MecLoughlin’s advice, Whitman went to the 
Cayuse Ind out five miles west of Walla Walla, and Spalding 
est shed elf at Lapwai on the Clearwater among the Nez Percés ”, 

e ignores the results of Parker’s survey which revealed the most ell 
c e site for missions The agency of McLoughlin in distributing 
\merican 1 maries over the country is strangely exaggerated, as 
when she says 256 Whitman and Spalding, McLoughlin had sent 
to different t ves, so th ( h tribe should have but one white leader 
‘ eht and thus ould not be confused by a divided authority”, as if 
t] ssionaries id their National Board, had no policy of their own! 
To say S the hor does p. 262), speaking of the revised provisio1 il 
go ment The new government was opposed by the British settlers 
ind by Douglas. But McLoughlin supported it and contributed to its 
first excheque s to go contrary to two stubborn documentary facts 

i the Canadian settlers’ address, in which the British element declare 
in favor of a provisional government, and (b) the agreement of July 
15, 1845, between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the officers of the 
provisional government, which was signed, on the part of the company, 
by both McLoughlin and Douglas. Other similar faults could be men- 
tioned, and there are a few slips in citations—Gilbert, for Gabriel 
Franchere, for example. She also cites the 1905 edition of rs 
Pacific N st, whicl is been superseded at many points by the 
IQIS edit 

cut e re t, the book is a delight 
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assistant secretatl ot Var ler the 
the Hampton Ro conference of 1S ist 
at Richmond at the « e of the 1 
opportunities to set the t ‘ 
imprisonment } pent the ren 
] \ 
Vet 1 \ ¢ ( I ‘ 
ics al i iti t ‘ 
arouse the keenest controvet 
dently been used t the annotatio1 ‘ 
+1} + } 
is that which summarizes (at ‘ ree! ‘ 
(ourt His opimions, n re t 
learues. were it ne with the traditior right ; 
sisted the treatment corporatiol cit 
the people ot Ohio to tax cor rat 11 11 
or the court regarded as In] itt 
tension of federal admiralt 
would not use the courts as cent! 1 ne ‘ t t 
to uphold the common la nad the rinciples t 
In the laptel devoted t tiie ‘ tt 
distinction between Camplhe t t t 
Panay is noted Denvin 
question whether a freeman ot .\frican descent 
i 
. a question which Taney emphasize vo light thr the 
discussed question ot collustor etween the tive , rt 
in the Dred Scott case nd the portir t 
+1 + + \T 
upon the unconstitutio e Missou 
is touched but lightly, the rf king ‘ t 
ment before the Supreme (¢ rt the Slaucht 
hall 1 +} +] | 
| 
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: tes’ rig onvictions. insisted upon a vn of the 
rt } \ ] t all cit ] ial nrivilece 
rourteentl Amendment to protect all citizens trom denial Of priviieses 
or property Vv state legisiative act. 
The author's method of treating the Seward-t ampbell negotiations 
of March-Ap1 1861, is to incorporate Campbell's Facts of History in 
I inving notes al d rce 
1 1e to > OOF il d then to q 10te te 
Sc! ot na e1de at 
Washingt riis concer s to clear Campbell, but he is nevertheless 
rene! to 1 Linco i even toward Seward in the Sumter 
\\ treating the Han tol Roads conterence¢ nowevel the 
+] +] ne + yr} \ler nadia 
au Or corporates nor summarizes Camppe \iemorandadum 
] fter tl nteret } tort 
pre ) e conterence sable storical source 
which is difficult of access. Unfortu n the reference to this 
document note. p. 162) is incorrect significant points in the 
tt ] +} t rov ral lenoth 
conterencs omitted whittle €a argues at considerabie lengtn 
to snow t t coln did not act ially make a propositiol tor the 
) S1{00,000,000 as ¢ mpensation to siave-owne,;’rs a point 
you | € @€asil\y conceded The met od oT inserting quoted por 
tio a ConTusing, a ere numerous naccuracies 
quotatior the me ng eing spoiled 1n some cases (« pp. 29, 34) 
the tentio om1ssio ot ords or phrases 


279 

| I ire three of the iter volumes of a series of fift distinct but 
issociated monographs upon .\merican history, published under the 
reneral editorship of Professor Allea Johnson, and of which many pre 
‘edit vi mes ive alre idy been Te\ iewed in this journal | conomic 


movements have their part in the series; the three books immediately in 


ew lie ma in that field 

Both « Ave Moodv’s contributions to the series are of a narrative 
ther thar i inalvtical or critical character. They are either rela 
ms o col us financial episodes or accounts of the origin, 
rowt ind alliances of great banking firms and railway systems. This 
rangement of material naturally causes some repetitiol nd it leaves 
» the reader the task of correlating the common features which have 


J. G. Ranpan 

By Jom Moopy Chronicles of America Series, vol 

XXXVITI.] (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 

Humphrey Milford. 1919. Pp. x, 257.) 
llasters (Capital Chronicl [l’all Street Ry 

\loop vol. XLI (Ibid. 1919. Pp. ix, 234.) 
T] ly) s of Labor: a Chronicl f the Oraanized Il aage-Earners. 

SAM (ORTH. ld.. vol. XL lhid. Pp 1X, 

= 


C /ironicies tf ] 
incidentally illustrated rather thar eX 
author | houg these OK te 1 1 
serve a uselu storica I 
ind did not so orga Ze mater! t 
definitely interpretative tunctiol i ( 
the first half-dozen paragraphs // 
remarkably concise and illuminating mmary ¢ ( 
COC? Pal Cal A 
serve as a S\ ibus tor an el I \ 
bot HOOKS are writte n © % 
nanoramas painted trom a single ] tion, ports 
irai and naustria en ( 
Cc especia LOT ~ T ‘ I 1 1 
the financia tatot of the 
in out istorv that thev seem to be t an 
diate radiance of their goldet ra 
Particularly is this true Vere 
ike Gould and Ire mers A ‘ 
egitimate ci K¢ ( \ 
s the finding i funds for deve ning ¢ ns 
entitled to monopolize that designatior Sure 
ind vision w » first raspe the m tig . bas 
toric the engineers and te creat 
tvpe. and the idministrators nerfect 
conta amo Se 
nation. And el amone Ta 
eminent service e name re not re 
5 we es 1 
tonic oft micl recent nd nresent bas 
vork intended for the general reader rather that he , 
dent or the economist 
\ tew statements s e \\ } 
independently a pneumatic pro 
vould hardiv savy t t ‘ ‘ 
process we id nee of Sir Henr ‘ 
rencyv expedients t t mounted ‘ 
Civil War ut met the det th, 
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emergency currency under the terms of the new Federal Reserve Act”. 
Per < ) t whether the chang¢ ot ibel on our two war cur- 
rencies has e¢ accon) i material Change in their real 
However Nir \ dv has ven us two nteresting authoritative 
nd i rtial narratives describing dramatic and not unimportant ep1- 
odes in I n stor \nd his firm biographies and stories ot 
great financial deals—accompanied as they are by a constant flow of 
nforming comment—enable an understanding reader to deduce more 
t} pecincally tells 
’rofessor Orth’s volume, The Armies of Labor, possesses three ex- 
cellent qualities: it is readable, concise, and comprehensive. It keeps 
close to its main p of being historical and descriptive. There 1s 
no direct attempt to interpret the labor movement in the terms of a 
social philosophy or in favor of anv theory of social reform. The au- 
thor evidently sympathizes with trade unionism and admires highly some 
track 1 1 eaders He decidedly favors the traditional and conserva- 
tive, as distinguished from the new and radical, aspects of labor policy. 
e Americanism of his viewpoint has not been attected by the recent 
European and cosmopolitan ideology which has begun to influence, and 
is destined to influence still more in the future, all social movements in 
this country But in surveying the past it is sometimes an advantage 
not to | e the vision blurred by the cross light ota perhaps too irid 
\s the subtitle suggests, this volume is a history of the labor move- 
ment as expressed through workers’ organizations, rather than of labor 
condition It touches only incidentally upon wages, hours of work, 


1e labor contract at different periods, or upon 


1e field, 


the details of labor legislation. Within these limits it covers t 


1 
} 


and indeed is in many ways a model of what a popular summary of a 


special topic in social or economic history should be. While the author 
cites mostly secondary sources, he is more than a compiler. He does 
not bring us new data or original theories; but even a student familiar 


with his sources will find the book worth reading. 


\ll three volumes are well indexed and contain useful bibliograph- 


ical appendixes. They are convenient in form and very attractive in 
typographical appearance. 


Victor S. CLARK. 


From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral. By Rear-Admiral BrapLey 


\. Fiske, ULS.N. (New York: Century Company. 1919. Pp. 


Ir would hardly be possible to write a book of naval life covering 

a service of forty-nine years without making it entertaining, if only 
because of the inevitable variety and adventure and intimate knowledge 


of the great institution, the United States Navy. In this book there is 


nd other tit of ti 
and othe features Ul 
| 
X1, 004 S6.00. ) 


Fiske Widshipman ed 123 

abundance of variet and dventur 

sea, as well as the I gy and 11 et t 
of the great United States Na nad it st t 
combination of zest and for nd earness 

ral Fiske has writte: 

But the narrative 1n this Ook I 

that is far more unusua 1 4 more interesting t 

seca experience il 1 one find the existe 

a decision different from the de Iw 

World War 

\dmiral Tiske e to erve es 

i! the grades of the most g fe 

vet to make more cesst and important ‘ 

militarv kind thar other 1 

found the time to do it, and how he ever 1 et 

des the continua ( scouragement he re 

marve t may well make s deplore also that 1 

inventor's time and eners Ss waste 

should not have been exerted ind it ma make le ) I ! 


\dmiral ] iske woul | h ive accon plished f ernime 


vise as to try to nstea 
th n When re es the el t 
pons | ive aliWwaVvs } d \ €1 re t é t 
stantinople, for instance, of the secret of Greek f t t 
Prussia of e needle-gut the mportance t t thre t 
Vonitor in the Civil War, etc.. one must deplore th 
ment of Bradlev A. Fiske that his biography pre t 

Great as was the service that ke did wit t 


in getting our navy ready for the World War that t end 
present investigation of the navy by the Senate N | Committe eve 
if it does not eventually show as deplorable a stat t npre 


Admiral Sims reported. has already developed the fact that the 1 : 


was not as prepared as it should have beet Whatever prepat ( t 
did have must have been due largely to Admit J 
ported bv other progressive nava omcet tor 
and as has not been denied t was ik ‘ ecured the 
preserved organization of the Na Departs nt t 
prepared for the war and handled during the Tt nd t 
would have been almost helpless, either to pre e or to rate 
make the matter more extraordinar \dmir 


it mav be doubted if it was 1 | 
i { i if I t 


) 
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} 1; } > 
mselt to ti organizatiol esta ished, 11 direct diso edience oO! the 
1 ¢} for + th risk 
re¢ titans for the go ernment ot the navy, and, thereiore, a e TISK 
rt - egmmission as an olncel I know of no simtat incident in any 
rhe crowning act of Viske’s life, up to the time when = narrative 
close 1s a failure from on point of view ind a success trom an 
other e act the invention of fils torpedoplane, which the 
] hit ; slhamarit tort ] 1) n -roplal vas nl de practi- 
ing Ia narite edo trom am as roplatic Va mad pract 
cable. and the insistence 01 his part that this 1 -ention, and bombing 
,eroplanes a ould be utilized in the Great War for sinking 
German shi toenedoes and for preventing the German subma 
rines trol vetting into the deep water In which thev could 1pome»ree. 
Botl isk nventiol and hs proposal were reyect | Secretary 
Janiels | the Secretary 5 iettet dated \lav 20 gis, 
duced in the t il 1 tl eretore May be cal ed taiures ut oth were 
just al t to be sed when the armistice Wes signed, and th are now 
recog! ized the means t] it shou d ave been accepted ynen | ISKCE 
proposes the! \ tiie rpedop ane has no \ een ;optea das a 
| } + lott 
maior instrument ot wartar It is most amazing to Ml tha e lettet 
referred 1 1 sa, nermit Admiral Fiske t on experiments 
+h torpedoplanes stating that the \llies ad discontinued s T experi 
ments, for caust tated We know now that the opposite was true 
tT) 1 11 } +} re 
Dot theretore, Ma now ve Ca ed successes, even thous ev were 
arevented by High Authority trom making that distinctly American and 
powert contt tion to the nning of the war, which we now know 
thev e icle 
MINOR NOTICES 
Society tor Promoting ( hristial Know edge New OTR, Mac 
millan Company Q19, pp. 128 $1.25-) ‘The purpose of thes out- 
es or, is tO 5 yw some OT tilt witerests O iman his 
tory to those vho are neitne! specialists not students The object 
Ls et wok over the rv on each side OF eal racks Ol 
hictory teaching, and see some of the distant views and green Felds 
mat istor) Ir. Petrie includes the whole existence of man 
mm eart und - frst and longest chapter, Unwritten History, he 
sketche 1 ropologist and ar Aeologist, the rise of pr istoric man 
wd ot . rt. noting espectally the worth of roads and streets, and 
names nk ir ( ure as sources 0} out knowledge \ seco | chapter, 
f Wr ( History, deals ¢ attily with sources e story o! 
man outside of Europe, with an ‘ent science and its remains, with coins, 
papvri, weights and measures and with authors whom the vriter thinks 
neg ected \ rd, on H ipl Custom, and Law illustrates the WO th 
oft these istor\ 


If the aim ot t 
admir ibly shows | 
zest an @xXpansive 
past of man, g 
cerns itself less 
not be easv to cot 
torian of rigorous 
equ tv a 1d lor 
lay it dowt1 t 

Contus 
nasha, Wi si 
covered by this ( 

in mind, bec 
four d 11 or ti 
cially oO! the 
In his tour chapte1 
client | nces and « 
est amount of 
student of Romar 
were common 1n t 
of the Republic 
rethet eC Tore in 
would ] iv¢ likes 
alfairs set tort 
So tar as the macl 
absence of an iten 
Strict accounts is 
officials n the d 

Ss, an tine 
mental reasons for 
fact that in dealing 
come hardened by 
weaker peoples whi 
o! protection The 
information on fou 
Egyptian intrigue, 
barzanes, and 
his theory that Cic 


of 
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author ma 
book 1S 


the revic 
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enrorce 
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\ 
: 
} \ ( 12 
\ ‘ ‘ 
‘ | I 
net! ment ‘ ! ! tie 
zed cet th, 
not n the ittocrat 
cal mat ntt 1 
n sodes thie ree! t Verre thie 
ink ina ed wit reat acutens 
‘Tro is governor! rt thie 
ollecting the \rio rzarne ‘ wnt ‘ 
kes out a vet! ‘ irrangement 
cellent and f t I I tter 


omitted Ve Id like to see the author supplement this papet a 
S ly of t es ect in the time ot citus id Pliny 
RANK [ROS \ 
} By Lvf iterson Edwards, Ph.D., Associate 
’rotessor of S logy in St. Colle: (Menasha. Wisconsin 
| ne _ompan\ 1QI9O pp 91.50.) | ( d T 
erson daw s 1S reiated to an histor i ) en 
‘ the eschatological form of early Christianity to that of a 
( tit O1 irt mating the world's histori task S he data em 
n ‘ tacts mestly acquired vy the au ors pet nai in- 
estigat ‘ t owever. do not fullv represent early Christianity 
} + 1 ] 
thie ess OT inge 1S not exhibited yori equence 
( erta cle a ttitude are s¢ ected and whatever ot histor change 
cioiogists example the t yusand-vears reign of the saints was 
irgelv an « ression of masochism and the decline of Cl ism is to be 
explained by the transfer of the masochistic elements to other forms of 
expression, partly to the idea of the Catholic Church, more largely to 
the idea of purgatory and organized monachism. Chiliasm also was 
c equivalent of the suppressed patriotism oO V@la, 
Egypt, and North Africa under Roman rule—the escape of a repressed 
reudian complex The other explanatory means employed are crowd 
psychology, economic determinism, imitation Tarde), and Veblen’s 
Conspicuous Honorific Consumption. The appraisal of the book must 
e left t er scientists than the historian. Latin syntax and English 
Y g t been mastered by Dr. Edwards 
| 
Her hh a Reprint of John Blacman's Memou With 


[franslation and Notes bv M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost 


of Eton Cambridge, University Press, 1919, pp. xvi, 60, 5 sh.) This 
little tract sets forth the cloistral virtues of the weak-minded grandson of 


the weak-minded Charles VI. of France. King Henry was the founder of 


ton and of King’s College, Cambridge, and this reprint and translation 


is obviously an opus pietatis. The new edition is carefully done, with 
preface, variant readings, notes; in short, it has as complete ritical 


ipparatus as is possible for a memoir which is extant only in print. 


is shown as a dévodt, a weak replica of St. Louis, 


‘he unfortunate king 1 
without any of his commonsense or strength. Henry’s pudicity—pudi- 
citia eyus— is more than adequate. “ For before he was married, being 


as a youth a pupil of chastity, he would keep careful watch through 
hidden windows of his chamber, lest any foolish impertinence of women 


ming into the house should grow to a head, and cause the fall of any 


of his household” (p. 30). A royal occupation! If Blacman, a Car- 
thusian, is inaccurate, we have at least what Blacman thought admirable 
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in a King e tract \ f 
sulting it one n ear ta 


xiii, 2.80 f1 Phe ‘ ‘ 
| ropeal vars ot the eT ‘ 
numerous historia treated thi 
Italia irs here descril ere treat t 
vreat amount of documentary mater ‘ 
corded in print. and a fe 
taken part in his book on the rise and { the < ) 
a more extensive work on the It ‘ edit 
The title should tt lead ar to me tt t 
viduals or commands are displaved o1 rif the 
vith accounts of the n tal enterprises sent t t t 
sively by Charles VIIL. ot rance Maxi ( a 


cruiting oul tor | re Cal ‘ 

activities which ] id fateful res ts tor trie t t t ( 

moral and po cal « sequences tor the s&s 

Upon th miliar situatior Gaghard t ra t 

of erudition which makes th rk rt of tor 

for Switzerland it helps to y tound rt Re mat 

movement and tl ory of that conted tion neutt tat 

introductory chapters on the political, eco ] lit 

Oo! the SWISS are cl ir-cut il 1 m it cy 

ments on those points as thev app trom time to time in the f 

the narrative It is more than ever ¢ ent that Switzer t 
j simply a wild spot where good soldiers were to bi cal ‘ 

in the whirlpool of European politics, the centre of ] r the 


Von Ernst Gaghard [ 
of Frances In the midst of 1 Switzer 
time being in Italy vhose ictivities re here 
described. 
The Manchester Grammar Sci s7s 
the Advancement of Learning in Mancheste? var 
By Alfred A. Mumford (London and New Yor! ngmar Greet 
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nd Company, 1919, pp. xi, 563, $8.50.) This volume has seventeen 
ters with twenty-one appendixes of documents, tracing the history 
of the Manchester School for three hundred vears. The author is more 


interested in the personal history of its benefactors, directors, masters, 


ind graduates, t 1 he is in detailed information regarding the school's 
management, support, svstem of education, etc.,at various periods. This 
s some t dis ointing to the American student. Apparently the 


important original records of the school, before 1724, are not extant 


nd this may account for the scarcity of information on the early 
period. On the other hand the volume is much more than a history ot 
One On ( even f the educational forces and agencies in Man- 
chester. There is much of value on the educational and intellectual 
development of | land in general, and comment on the larger factors 


of an economic, social, and religious character, which influenced the 
course of this development 
Che title of some of the earlier chapters will illustrate the point ot 
view: ¢. g., ch. IIL., Presbyterian Discipline, Learning, and Politics, 1643 
1660; ch. IV., the Rise of Naturalism and the Liberalization of Learn- 
ng, 1660-16089; ch. VI., Whig Benefactions and Widening Interests, 
1689-1720; ch. VIII., Privilege, Patronage, and Public Service, 1749- 
1780 

The main thread of the story has to do with the struggle to democ- 
ratize the school and to supplant the old classical curriculum with one 


which would more directly meet the new economic and social conditions 


ushered in by the Industrial Revolution. This portion of the beok is 


etter written and more informing than the earlier. There are, how- 
ever, documents in the appendixes which throw light on the condit s 


in the seventeenth century 
The author admits (pretace ) that he has approached the subject 


not so much from the point of view of an historian, critically studying 


past records, as from that of a naturalist’ who wishes to know some- 
thing of the circumstances of early development in order “to under- 
stand the conditions of growth of a living organism”. Perhaps this 


accounts in part for the omission of many references to sources of 
information, much to be desired, and the lack of a bibliography. There 
are numerous illustrations of Manchester, the school and notables con 


nected with it, and a good index. 7 


ie book is a creditable piece ot 
work, even if it does not measure up to the high standard of scholar- 
~-h other writers have set in their histories of similar schools. 


M. W. JERNEGAN. 


The Sovereignty of the British Seas. Written in the Year 1633 by 
Sir John Boroughs, Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London. 
Edited with Introductory Essay and Notes by Thomas Callander Wade, 
M.B.E., M.A., LL.B. (Edinburgh, W. Green and Son, Ltd., 1920, pp. viii, 


1 


115,7 sh.6d.) “And therefore the Sovereignity of our Seas being the 


most pre is lewe i esties ( ( 
principall Meanes \\¢ 1 Sate < 
maintaine the same eve vit the t 
eir goods and 
ils osed re ead ( 
troversv W e rt Sea 
d ring the Commonvw the « ; ) 
shed in ! 39 ] 
Avoiding the t lel ee ; 
dispensed with legal argumer . 
intiquily Of the in ereignit the 
nition of that ¢ | \ ther t = tie ‘ 
limitation Of those iters nd gave ro« t t 
the theme of the growt Dut 
+ + } 
national adeve ment 
e introc r ‘ 
with the results of the n t recent rese ' 
+7 
it10n Would ive ed the ¢ tor 1 t 
su rect alia t seems rortunate 1 ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of sea sixteent enturv Frenchms On all 1 
\T 
ng to wwever \ Wade te? 
+ 
irces ) ‘ the ma 
great s note the es<ent 
tions ( I 1 I this o1 tan t 
Lillis 
tor 1 } ] ; 
il MCKLETOU! ( se! 1 ‘ 
the seas 


uthor appears to have taken all of his mat fror ' 

which he discé vere 1 o1 shelf t the Britis | reign ect 
made by a diplomat of the nineteen entu re not 1 

he ppears to believe since the lavs . s t e | 

has been steadily interested in the N ra the 1 
oft everv interesting k about the reg 1 1 ed t 
were irge tor the time \ ! que e t g f+ 
western world have sa rule not only most of the ting : 
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2000 ; B be 
13 Rei Of 
that su rks a it Turkev are little read nowadays, and there- 
+1 ] } ] + + ] 
I nt k will have a Iresnness Ot appedai to e general 
‘ tor 1 te! nor approa¢ ed his subject in any crit i vay, nor 
ter + hi hen HT; + L } ley + 
servers, 1 t ised in t English original or English translation. 
One notewort exceptiol Barbaro’s Journey to Persia ot it 1471, 
wet 9 neithe? n time 1 rin geogra] ars +) 
nt 4 1 oat hac not thought it eccarv to 
rder ingement, nor to harn n ‘ the vary 
‘ n ex ess WwW e hind sources 
He |] t 1. how r. to supply accurately a lin ted a1 nt of his 
t ietters I Bushe q here he might wel u ed 
| rste! translatio1 nstead of that ot 1094, h is 
f ‘ the avtent £ ng the Latinized arms RB 1s nd 
: simmarized. Other travellers fol ed are 
Datlam. Donado. Haji Khalfa, John Fox the gunner, Dr. Covel, Georg: 
Say Phe xteel ll-pave illustration mainly 
} T} ] r ] 
ma e note The | ol} 1s g 
10 nd unchartered seas Phe 
r \ ide) ot VW illacl iil OS2 not 1082) wa not ( on 
t ‘ it Cant 1 a jJanissarie¢ and pages are not properly 
rit 1 20 \ruy bat 1 was dé l ong 1533 
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kenglis ‘olitical Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Ouecen Anne, 
1702-17 By William Thomas Morgan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor o1 


Kuropean History in Indiana University. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellar vol. VII.) (New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1920, pp. 427, $2.75.) In 
this book the author embodies the results of many years of painstaking 
nd truittul research He has carefully studied “ the new evidence that 

s becom le in the last thirty years "—in the archives of Eng- 
land and Holland, in the recent reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, as well as in a mass of pamphlets and periodicals—and has 
reread, w i keen eve ll the older literature on the period, including 
he materials on which it has been based. Building on such secure and 


1 


broad foundations he has succeeded in constructing a sound and endur- 
work ‘articularly he has been able to show tl 


iat Queen Anne was 


it much more assertive person than is commonly believed, and that, from 


ie beg g e Duchess of Marlborough exercised much less influ- 
ence ¢ ( I vereign than most writers on the period 
lave sumed. In this contention Professor Morgan has followed the 


lead of Archdeacon Coxe and Dean Swift, strengthening, with addi- 


tional evidence, their views which have hitherto received small con- 


sideration. In the opinion of the reviewer, however, his attempt to 
of responsibility for prolonging the War of the 
Spanis] iccession is less convincing. On this perplexing period when 


tie ounted for so much, and when cabinet and party govern- 


rers¢ 

ment were still in such an inchoate state, new lights are thrown; more- 
over, much fresh vivid detail is presented on the iniquitous methods 
of conducting elections which had come into vogue. On the other hand, 


the author's enthusiasm and thoroughness have tempted him to draw out 
unduly some of the intrigues and controversies of those graceless years, 
while his interest in tracking down questionable statements and opinions 
1as led him to cite too indiscriminately all who have touched on his 
subject. In his exhaustive list, Miss Keith, Overton, and Lord Wolseley 
he only authors not included. 

There are possibly a few points to which one might take exception. 
ise of parties the essential distinction is not 


emphasized that the opposition, before the Restoration, was generally 


rganized to overthrow the existing government, while afterwards its 
main object was to get control of the administration. The Newcomen 
engine (p. 21) was not of a type that would have been very helpful in 


1 


the factory system. Although Mary and Anne were brought up in the 


testant faith, their mother Anne Hyde died a Roman Catholic (p. 


28). Bishop Compton was not “deposed”, but only suspended from 
the exercise of his episcopal functions (p. 30). The characterizations of 


most of the personages of the period are excellent, but it might perhaps 
be better to call Godolphin a boor rather than a “ bore” (p. 48) sine¢ 


id anything \lso, it would be more accurate to say that 
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ng the documents could easily be made more convenient. 
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read French easily The situation ought to be differen 
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FRANK ANDERSON. 


lower of Redmond. The principal purpose of his book, as 
mself is to record and illustrate Redmond’s action during 
which began wit pening of the Great War 

four chapters th Redmond’s career as chairman of 


rtv before the war, the Home Rule Bill of to12, and the 


‘lear 


shuffling Irish policy of the Asquith government, its supineness in the 


list treason in Ulster, aided and abetted by Unionist sympathy 
weakened Redmond and parliamentarism in Ireland and 


tly into the hands of the Irish extremists. 


ithor views Redmond’s famous speech at the outbreak of the 


ich he assured the government of the whole-hearted loyalty 


Ireland, as the “ supreme action” of his life. Yet Redmond 


e 
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l’s Last Years By Stephen Gwvnn Yew York, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1919, pp. viii, 351, $5.00.) The author 
of this volume, though belonging to a well-known Unionist family of 
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- s an Irish Nationalist member of Parliament a is such a 
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the Foreign Office, nos. 1-42 H 
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In the spring of 1917 the Foreign Office ‘ 
preparation which they were making for the work o1 | ( f 
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British legates to the Pe ace ( nference \ rma 
convenient torm—geographical, economic, Nistor relig 
and politica respecting the difterent untrie 
with which thev might have to dea In addition. 1 ‘ = red 
on certain general subjects, mostly ft an histor ! ! 1 
which it appeared that a special study would be useful tor 
information was compiled by trained writers on tor l ' 
(in most cases) gave their services without any ret erat 
books are now published, w i tew excep . 
were 1 ued for 1s¢ t the gate \ 
to bring them up to date. 


hie lone We on KNOW Just W t was demanded 
the « \ t atit ¢ ntr was allowed to him ve can 
see that his guiding hand has maintained a certain unitormity otf treat- 
ment and moderation of tone Polemics and propaganda are avoided. 
he histor al portions are caretully made out and, as tar as we Nave 
Ver statements are seiaom open oO chaienge. ne Call 
magine that, for the overburdened statesman who had but halt an hour 
9 fam1 rect etrore ad ) ice upon 
im tne oS ne | nel manv of these tracts Ma ive een most 
l, more seful ever more up to date ind easie to ¢ r\ iwwout 
1 d e been the corresponding articles in the /) pacdia 
yrifany I lor the same reasons we can Delieve they will Make ac- 
ible WOrkS OT reterence in public libraries and Newspaper Oillces 
(on the ther hand, the scholar, in looking Over the series, will De 
ss impresse nd even a cursory glance will suggest questions and 
isms The need of some of the handbooks is not obvious, though 


the fact that we find pamphl 


ylomacy harbored dark designs 


wwainst either of these two friendly countries. The handbook on the 


history of the Eastern Question consists more than half of a docu- 
mentarv appendix. This mav be right, vet one wonders if these treaties, 


een better placed in a general volume of such 
matter. One might multiply queries of this kind. To tell the truth, 
liol hliog- 


most of the handbooks are rather slight. So are many of their bibliog 


iphies, which, moreover, differ greatly among themselves in size and 
horoughness. For instance, there are more than twice as many title 
in the bibliography im No. 56 (Sakhalin) as in No. 55 (Eastern 
Siberia )—a vastly larger subject. The excellent handbook on the Aland 


Islands is a good example of condensed statement bringing out the most 
necessary points, but the brief bibliography hardly gains by the inclusion 
of three encyclopedias. Occasionally, too, comments are made as to 
} 


the views of the authors given in the bibliographies. As this is done 


only occasionally, it is hardly fair. Why was it necessary to say, in 
connection with Professor Hazen's Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule, 
that “ The writer is strongly French in sympathy”? He was not the 
only one. Finally, the series would be much more valuable to us if ac- 
companied by the official maps prepared by the War Office, which are 


constantly referred to but which are not, as far as we know, offered to 


The Story of the Great War. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D., Professor 
of History, Washington University, St. Louis. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1919, pp. xvii, 350, $2.50.) The author writes for the unin- 
formed of the adult population, and for children. He explains himself 
much in the simple way in which serious matter is “ written down” for 


the young. He evidently feels very keenly the enormity of Germany’s 
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Spain” does not prove that British dips 
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the public. 


sins against the 1 t 
ilso He rarely oses t t Ke 
much she hated, how much she coveted : t 
her ends. Manv of the = = 
n the most acute moments of the i re 
World War. Pro ‘ t 
Its strong point 1 ts 1 ( 1 
clearly ind direct] ( tet I 
much well-condensed intormatiot1 eu t ! 
scribed with vividness There is mu ibout the met mate 
and experiences of modern war, presented 1n an eas) 
paigns of the American troops are described th more exte e treat 
ment than a European writer would give then Wein vever an 
adequate account of the Ger n ¢ rts to il mi 
which might properly be kept betore: our people varning against 
similar efforts in the future The reviewer has taken part lar notice 
of some good black and white maps lo those } vish a d rathet 
than a balanced “ Story of the Great War this ho l 
An Introduction to the Peace Treaties 3 Arthur Pearson Scott 

(Assistant Professor of History, University of Chicago. (( 

versitv of Chicago Press PI} X, 292, $2.00 Mr. Scott } in 
excellent illustration of the value of perspective con ed t reful 
study of documents, as opposed to the impressions of first-hand e1 
vation. At the moment when the market threatens to be flooded t 
dogmatic eve-witness accounts of the Peace Conference and it vork 
it is a relief to find an author disclaiming any “ inside knowledge 1 
one who possibly because of that fact, preserve a detached point of 
view, a sense of proportion, and a careful balance of judgment su 
has not been conspicuous in much of the Peace Conference literaturt 
hitherto published. Mr. Scott's purpose is to summarize the conditions 
under which the treaties were made, and to state what the treat 

' visions involve, with brief explanations thereo It seems to the re 
viewer that he has succeeded admirably in a dithcult task Brief chap 
ters on war aims and peace negotiations during the war are followed 
by a summary sketch of the Paris Conference and the framing of the 


treaties. The major portion of the book is devoted to an analy rf 


the Versailles Treaty, following its text closelv but elucidating the issues 
at stake and the interests of the negotiating parties [The material 
effects of the various provisions are estimated and contradictory opinions 
summarized. The proposed settlements in southeastern Europe and 
Turkev are treated much more briefly in the same manner 

It is not to be expected that the book should be full of color, for the 


1 


author rigorously excludes suc 


1 questions as the Sixtus negotiations and 


does not permit himself the pleasure of personal characterization. Its 
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I By A. J. Morriso1 Boston, Four Seas Company, 1920, 
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r history of Oriental trade from tl of ancient Babylon to 
esent. subtitle of the book n Transportation ”’, is 
te misleading, for relatively little attention is given to that subject 
ve! rt of the little 
mework the thor sets the i 
lost altog r with particula 
per name (he author, in some introductory verse, acknowledges 
; ligation to the encyclopaedia, Smith's dictionaries, Grote, Finlay 
yertson, and Bancroft, and this list appears to characterize fairlv his 
irces of tormation. The book was probably not designed and is 
rtainly not adapted to fit the needs of a serious student, but may at- 
ct the casual reader by its rapid movement and informal style. 
} ts and Interests China. By Westel W. Willoughby, 
tessor of Political Science at the Johns Hopkins University, Legal 
r to the Chinese Republic, 1916-1917. Baltimore 
Press, 1920, pp. XxX, 594, $7.50 his is a very useft 
Vno 1 mW the rights ot foreigners and the 
reign State Chit i S thev are to be t rund st ited in ft 
elating to China or in other documents of an official or quasi-official 
i! €1 \s a result of t ost-favored- 
t ( ¢ order to det particular 
(hina it is nec ivileges or 
! ties commercial or granted by 
na the other rea Willoughby 
: ought together, in twenty stipulations 
Suc ects as extrate foreign commerce, landholding, 
cessions and settlements, the open door, spheres of interest, China’s 
elg ebts, and railway loans and foreign control. Six of the chap- 
sd \ yanese interests and ambitions in Manchuria, Shantung, 
general 
\s a work of reference the.volume may be highly commended. For 
st purpose t needs little to supplement it. But as almost every 


ter would require a volume in itself for a definitive discussion so 
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fhe problem of first importance in these traditions, as Mr. Vignaud 
sees it, is that having to do with the goal of the enterprise, and this 
eads him to give prominence to a restatement of his position, with a 
wric tis co necing, conce the so-called loscanelli documents. 
Here there 1s not 1 volved, he thinks, the question of the authenticity 
of these documents—the lette1 and the map—seeing that their contents 
are foreign to the discovery of America, that is, to the purpose for 


which Columbus set out on his expedition, which was to find new islands 


t! tlantic. and not to sail to the East 


lo the part taken by the son Ferdinand and the friend Las Casas in 


originating the “ Columbian Tradition’, and to the objects which doubt- 
less were theirs in so doing, he gives careful and critical consideration. 
t was is Casas himself who placed the prefatory letter at the begin- 
ning of the so-called Columbus Journal, stating that the sovereigns had 


| him to go to the Indies, but to Las Casas “ Las Indias” clearly 
meant the West Indies, as witness for example the title of his work 
Historia de las Indias treating of the discovery and conquest of the New 


Mr. Vignaud cannot be accused of an attempt to lessen the fame of 


Columbus: on the contrary he contends, as before indicated, that Co- 


lumbus had discovered the very lands which he had gone out to seek. 
Through his studies, his meditations, and his constant inquiries, he had 
divined ° e existence of America, and such a Columbus is more 


worthy of reverence and honor than the traditional Columbus trving to 


penetrate the ast bv way of the West. 


E. L. STEVENSON. 
irnais Ry Prescntanives ¢ It is, I; 
717 (Boston, Massachusetts Historical Societv, I919, pp. X, 29I.) 


It is an omen of promise for the future that the Massachusetts Historical 


Society has begun to issue in its series of publications the journals of 
he House of Representatives of the province of Massachusetts Bay, a 
matter that ought long ago to have been attended to by the state itself. 


The first volume to appear covers the years 1715-1717, and is hand- 
somely printed and bound in the characteristic style adopted by the 
society. As we understand the plan, the society is to print eventually 


nd council minutes and the state is to aid the enterprise 


vy taking five hundred copies of each issue, thus indirectly contributing 


about $1200 to the cost of publication, the original cost having been met 


from the Dowse fund. This combination of state and society is much 
to be commended, as it assures good editing, a service that is not always 
satisfactory when the state fathers the enterprise alone. Satisfaction 
with the plan loses, however, some ef its edge when we discover that 
the society is doing no more than reprint the printed journals, which 


begin with 1715, thus not only ignoring the earlier manuscript journals, 
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Buchanan's, Grant's, Cleveland's d Roosevelt 
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dent of the American Society of International | for 1914 
structions to and reports from the American delegates to the Hague 
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the President at the close ot the war to invite all the great vovernments 
of the rid to a conference for the consideration 0! . plan for a world 
court Che authorization still stands, and an appropriation Of $200,000 
for the purpose is vet unexpended. [he various selections, therefore, 
ought to pro ie 1 convenient id to those who desire to expound tne 
planks of the ke] can platform bearing upon the League of Nations. 
1 
S. R 
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One of the most striking evidences of present-day interest in religious 
history is the publication from time to time of manuscript records not 
easily accessible to the investigator. For the Methodist denomination 
Professor Sweet has already rendered important services, particularly 
in his volume entitled Circuit Rider Days in Indiana, which contains 


of the Indiana Conference from 1832 to 1844. This more 


the journ 
recent book although less impressive in size contains a no-less important 
document, the journal of the Western Conference from 1800, when the 
more inclusive designation was substituted for that of the Kentucky 
Conference, which it had hitherto borne, until 1811, the last meeting 
before the division of the conference. The interval of twenty years 


between these two records, it is to be hoped, will some day be covered 


ition of the journal of the Ohio and Tennessee conference 
under the same competent editorship. 

\s in the Circuit Rider Days in Indiana, this volume contains several 
introductory chapters dealing with the early history of Western Meth- 
odism. The value of these is unequal. The first two give a brief and 
authoritative narrative of Methodist expansion from 1782 to 1811, based 


} 


upon manuscript and printed sources with which the author is so thor- 


oughly familiar. In the third and fourth chapters there is much repe- 
tition, many of the incidents having already been related in exactly 
the same phraseology in the introduction to the previous volume, while 
the same passage from Cartwright’s Autobiography is cited in chapters 
two and four of this introduction. Written avowedly from the sectarian 
point of view and with evident sectarian pride, these chapters never- 
theless bear the impress of the fairminded and critical historian. The 
writing of sectarian history in the light of new information is undoubt- 
edly of value, but as a picture of Western religious life a book of this 
kind does not fall in the same class with comparative studies such as 
Miss Cleveland's volume on the Great Revival in the West in 18oo. 
Che lack of an index, which is one of the most frequent hindrances 
to research in religious history, is much to be regretted in so well- 


edited a publication. 


Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, Missouri: an Historical Sketch. 
By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. (Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1920, 
pp. 137, $1.25.) Old cities, like old people, delight in reminiscences. 


We should not be surprised, therefore, that Kansas City, which has long 
since passed the Biblical ten and threescore, likes to cast a glance back 
on the days of her youth. That the history of her early life arrested 
the attention of Father G. J. Garraghan is a privilege she cannot over- 
estimate; well may she be proud of the monument he has raised in 
memory of her pioneer days. Deliberately he has limited his scope to 
the “Catholic Beginnings”, and throughout he scrupulously remains 
true to his purpose: his book will have to be reckoned with when the 


time comes to compile a complete History of Catholicity in the United 
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nnnece rv to dwell 

Prote r ( ert Murray Our Great War and the Great War of 

} f { mndo | ymas Seltzer) carries the analogy he 

tween the t » periods ot story of which he writes even to the person 

ties involved 

Contr tions on the Belgian phase of the war are contained in 5 
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Civigu (Berlin, Hobbing, 1920) ; O. Nippold’s Die I’erletzung der 


Veutralit eremburgs und Belgiens (Zurich, Orell Fussli, 1920, pp. 111, 


110. pp. R. Henninge’s Les Déportations de (¢ s CS ¢ 
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the ir i | rsa es foute Guerre 
0 Par ifitte, 1920, pp. 240), which contains an extraordinary 
numbe ) istrations \ st of all engagements wit aat place and 
nits engaged, with a list of all generals commanding in chiet, has been 
ssued by the German General Staff under the title Die S chten und 
( fecht Gross cs (Berlin, Sack, 1920 420 ) 
The eight] olume ot A. Gauvain's L’/ rof m Jour | ur ( Paris 
1} rd, 1920, pp. 480) carries the narrative forward to IQ15 
ouis Madelit is brought out in book torm his articles on La Bataill: 
le Fra 1 S (Paris, Plon, 1920, pp. 380) which first appeared in 
the Rez les Deux Mondes. G. Guitton, a member of the 415th intan 
regime 1 Greneral Giouraud s army, 1s the author oft La 
l ictoritcus 26 Septemb Vovembre ro18 (Paris, Pavot, 1919 pp- 
of the lattes 
\rv Leblond 
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Paris’, Ministre de Guerre, avec ses Secrétaires (Paris, Albin Michel, 
1920, 2 vols \ volume on Sarrail ct Galliéni ( Paris, Fournier, 1919) 
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it ns OF tiie reaty Versa lles are stuadie 1 Vv Godart 
r nt ba \ cmoc} I Paris, 
Dunod, 1920, pp. 229 . H. Poeschel in Die A nialfrage im Frieden 
nt niles, Dokument Behandlu Berlin, Mittler, 1920, 
p. y Dukagin-Zade Basri Bey in Vonde Oriental et 
7 rad at Perri 920. pp. XXXvi, 214); and by A. 
Gerard in Lo k:axtren rient ct la Paix (Paris, Payot 19, pp. 224). 
\ me ouhiication is the Atlas ers ie Géographt 
l ! I cl Paris H ic] tte ed ted 
Schrader under the auspices of the lrench Ministry of War. The 
work will comprise twenty-six parts issued 1 the loose-leaf form. The 
first part Lipp red I 1ni¢ ind it 1S intended to complete the \ wrk bv 
the close I )- Phe price neluding index al 1 binder, 1s fixed for 
advance s sc! ers at 24 trancs 
Note rthy rticles in periodicals: R Fester, | crantwort hkeiten 
(Deutsche Rundschau, May, June); Capt. C. Delvert, L'Offensic dit 
7: [ ! Len n (Revue de Parts 1); Ma}. 
R. C. Cotto 1 Stud f the St. Mu Offens Infantry Journal, 
uly (rene! il \I wgin, pimcnt nit 1 Gitcrre \ | Revue ds 
Deux Mondes. May 15, June 1s. Julv 1); NNN, La Fin aw Légende 
Mission du Maréchal Foch Italic, Octobre-Novembre 1017 hid.. 
lulv 1g): A.F. Pollard, The Navy in th Har (Quarterly Revi v, July) ; 
Rear-Admiral Degouy, Ludendorff et ta Varin Revue de Paris, May 
15 G. FE. Mitchell, The Rout of the Turks by A by’s Cavalry, IT. 
walrv Journal, July); General Dupont. Une Mission en illemagne 
rapa nt des / ris 1} rs Revue des Deux yndes Mav 1) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Under the editorship ot H. Clive Barnard, various writers have con- 
reibuted to the Expansion of the A Saxon Natios Macmillan), a 
volume whost jepict the iwlish-speaking peoples 
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Cha by the late Julius 
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tre piece of condensation and balance 
1 Compan ircelv fail to be 
it vell-k1 crit ind complet 
endence ¢ House ot ‘ sown genera- 
nad to er met 
[S7O i s. King) ind 
: haretore e regretted that the rk s heen done in 
rtisan rather +1 in in that ot in 
» Pacil Williams is now engaged on a lite of Cecil Khodes, whicn 
honed will appear this autumn in th mmkers of th V0 
| staple ) 
r. William a. Jones, librarian and Roval Insti 
of South Wales. has published vol. | times to the tour 
(Carmarthen, W. Spurre ind Son. pp. xix. 347 
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19, pp. 772), devoted entirely to Span as recently been 
ernest LVISs¢ s undertaken to lit a continuatio1 
la f ra | new \ rk | r the 
/ ra ( a Reéz 178 ry 
and will appear in ten volumes trom October, 1920, to 
"aris Hachette In the hirst volume Protessor Sagnac 
the Constituent and egis] € \ssemblies ; n the sec mid 
yTessor Par set W ll cover the Convention at 1 the Jirectory 
il the In re; the tourth volun on the vestoratior 
Charlety, rector of the Academy of Strasbourg, who 
fiftl mn the 1 Monarchy; Professor Seigno do 
848-1859), seventh (1859-1875), and eighth 875-1914 
nth volume, on the Grea will be contributed b 
1 and A. Gauvain: the indexes will form the tenth volume 
yrtunate tl it the *h partic larly nee Is 
such a work, that trom 1914. should be limited to 
me It is to be hoped that, even thus late, the plan wi t 
; to give at least two volumes to this period of fort ears 
ird of whi cvcle covered by the propose series 
one-volume Histo? f France from thi wliest Times t 
f | ersa es by W = Javis has been pu ished the 
fHin Company 
¢ has prepared an Histoire Générale des pes Franza 
isqua nos Jours (Toulon p. Jeanne d Arc, 1919) 
m has made a study of Bette rach and W's cist t 
rsitat Paris, Texte und Untersuchunge) wn Literaris 
remit nsstreit des 12 thrhunderts, ister 
1Q20 ) 
number of excellent studies relating to the Reformation 1 
owing mav be ted \ Autin, L’/ che 1 Ref Hie 
Stécle, Contribution a "Histoire du Sentiment R 
RH Mile. L. Guiraud, La Réforme a 
M p. Générale du Midi, 1918, 2 vols., pp. vil 
ton, La Réforme et les Guerres Civiles en 
i atin, 1920, pp. Xi, 432) 
letion of V. L. Bourrilly and F. Vindry’s edition of the 
Vartin et Gu mme du Be 1v (Paris, Société de 1 Histoire 
yg, vol. IV.) furnishes the onlv 1 rative source covering 
d of the reigt if Francis | P. Bonnefon has also con 
tion of the J/émon de Louis-Henri di meéenic, ( 
We vol. III Did Che final volume 
writer's recollections ot the king. the ministers ind othet 
ynages, and the editor's biographical ess m Brien: 
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ing Historical Review, July); F. Aubert, Les Sources 
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rere reve iughter otf rs War 1 1s 
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? OT f ] 
ed. | lapat i. the of Procopiu edd ) 
(omparett | i. tl ( ] d. I 
re ed na ( lof rp] us } s Koma upon a design 
¢ + 1 snder } litay ] 
t ery roe executed inder the ed ca O 
ett 
e ne pretect t the Vatican archives, Cardinal (sasque ind e 
1 rc] t \ . atelv enlarged t ha ot studies, 
lIded a ne i I chool oft palaeograp ind caused a 
rrangement t the materials tor the period 1795 Id. 
Cardi G tet has just published (Longmans, 1920) a Histor 
prepat i tor the cele ration ot 
the centenal! i the reopening of the college in ISIS, a c ration post 
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mat Stud Leipzig, Haupt, 1920, 
: e number, the third and fourth tor 1919, 01 
leal chief ith theological questions it include 
| ntritt 1 Sloster by E. Hirsch and Die Berichte uber Luthers 
! irts Sammlung, by O. Albrecht 
‘ ‘ + ‘ } ¢ j La ita coh i Stutt- 
rt, K me! )2 862) covers the vears 1608-1620 and 
edit \ \d 
(,ottingel Vandet eck and Ruprecht Qiao, 1 200 isa 
ta Ndenbourg, 1920). 
made a contribution to the history of the traditions 
the Genera Statf in Ka mesewit wd K cine 
ld t Studie ( Berlin, Dummler, 1920). 
\. Cah made an exhaustive study of Der Zollans iss des 
)2 mn. 2608. 2=2 
Las mnmelte Red und Schriften (Berlin, Cassirer, 
IQ ive beet lished in five volumes, while Professor H Oncken 
vritte tische Biographic Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Ve lag i st t Qe il d (; Bernsteu } Lass 
( md Kampfers ( Berlin, Cassirer, 1920, pp. 309) \ 
meray (Berlin, Springer, 1920) is by G. Mayer. 
\ translat f the third volume of Bismarck’s autobiography, enti- 
tled Disme coon to be published by the house of 
. larper, wit ntroductio1 Professor Charles D. Hazen i 
H. Pleh is made a useful contribution by his volume on Dbts- 
ni ler Reichsgriindung (Munich, Olden- 
ours )2 p. 38 Unpublished memoranda by the Chancellor's 
subordinates Boett er and Rottenburg have been utilized by Georg, 
reihert Eppstein. in his volume on Fiirst Bismarcks Entlassung 
ber 1 erl 1] 237 
Hermann, Frethert in Eckardstein's Lebenerinnerungen und Poli- 
tiscl 1 t Leipzig, List, mmm-—mmm 2 vols.), contain, 
especially in the second volume, materials on international aftairs, par- 
ticularly Anglo-German relations since about 1899 
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YS7 7 (Leiden, Sijthoff, 1920, pp. 556) 
\. de Ridder of the Be lgian foreign office is the author of La 
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